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F you live in the country there is a way for you to enioy 

I ali the comtorts and conveniences ot a c#ty water suf- 
dy, without a penny for water tax. 
tis accomplished by the Kewanee System. 

With the Kewanee System you get even more than city 
service, because. in addition to every benefit the latter af- 
fords, you may have— 

—Soft water in your bathroom and laundry. 


* x * * 


The Kewanee System is easily explained; it consists 
simply of having a Kewanee Pneumatic Tank set in your 
cellar or buried in the ground. 

The water from your own well or cistern is pumped into 
the Kewanee Tank. : 

From the tank the water is delivered under pressure to 
the laundry tubs, kitchen sink, bath rooms, outside hy- 
drants or wherever wanted. 

When the tank is half full of water, the air which origin- 
ally filled the entire space will be compressed into the up- 
per half of it 

It is this pressure exerted on the water which delivers it 
to the plumbing fixtures and hydrants. 

An average pressure of or may be maintained 
under ordinary conditions. his will carry water toa 
height of So teet, thus atfording splendid fire frote: tion. 

You see that the method, while pertectly simple, 1s 
based on a thoroughly scéentific plan. 

The Kewanee Water Supply Company was the first to 
apply this principle successfully in supplying water to 
country houses, and after zen years of expertence, the sys- 
tem has proved to be entirely Jractica/ and it is rapidly 
growing in favor. i 

Over 4,000 Kewanee Outfits now in use. 

The old style elevated tanks are passing. 

Because they stand no show in competiuon with the 
modern, no-trouble system—The Kewanee System. 

The old-tashioned gravity system meant pumping water 
up in order to get it down again. 

Now, to give the necessary pressure for fire protection 





Water For Your Country Home 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Drawer F, Kewanee, III. 











and service, the elevated tank must be lo [ 
tall tower. This is expensive, unsight 
_ The water freezes in winter, bec 
in summer, and repairs are a big f exy 

The attic tank doesn't give sufficient pr for fire 
protection. 

Its weight is apt to crack the 
leaks (as it is pretty sure to do ur | 
Just one such expensive accident may cost 
the eee of a Kewanee Outfit 

—Which cannot tlood the house because the tank is rest 
— solid ground, where it can do no damage 

he installation of a Kewanee Pneumatic Water Sys- 

tem in your country home means 

—Plenty of pure, fresh water, 

—Cool water in the summer, 

—No freezing water in winter, 

—Absolute protection from fire 

—Decrease in insurance rates 

A plant that will last a lifetime 

—No expensive repai:s,— 

—It solves the country water probler 

The Kewanee System wil! take ca 
for home, garden, ee n, stables, poult 
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© * * 
Our Kewanee Outtits are com//let 
Not an engine only;—which in itself car give v 4 


water supply,—nor a tank only, w! Ss usele 
you have some form of pumping power 

-But, we furnish the wo/e tning 
water supply. 

(our engineering department is _ a 
water problem.—no matter how difficult t 
now appear. 

Kewanee Outfits are made in sizes, suit the small- 
est cottage or largest building.—or gr 


Ve guarantee every Kewanee Outfit to give perfect 
Service. 
Send for catalogue No. 6 giving names of users in your 


state,—free if you mention this paper 








[F ANY DEALER 


OFFERS YOU 
A SUBSTITUTE 


WHEN YOU 

ASK FOR 

THE 

op 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE os 
SUPPORTER 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


100 FOR THE NAME AND THE 
MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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The newest, handsomest, most novel and 
durable wall covering. Cloth foundation, 
decorated in oil colors. Tile effects. High 
and low relief patterns. Applied to the wall 
like paper. Waterproof and sanitary. 600 
styles. We will match any color in any style. 
Ask your decorator or write to us, 





The Leatherole Co. 


142 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 














OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 





PRICE $1.60 Net. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, CHICAGO 


| HISTORICG:‘STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


Postage 14 cents Extra. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to oe general 


suggestions for several rooms, in reply to le 
regular subscribers to THe House Beavutiruy. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans for an 
entire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will 
sent by mafl if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of sender should be written on plans and letters. 


tters from 





STAINS 


I am inclosing a sketch of the first floor plan of 
anew house. The hall contains a brown brick man- 
tel to blend with the dark brown oak woodwork. 
The walls will be finished in sand-finished plaster 
stained a deep yellow ochre or coffee color as you 
suggest. Please give me suggestions as to suitable 
wall covering, woodwork, mantels, hangings and 
curtains for library and dining-room. I want hall and 
two rooms to tone in together as much as possible, 
using some color hangings, cushions, etc., to bring 
about a desirable effect. All rooms have eastern or 
southern exposure. Entire lower floor will be fur- 
nished in mahogany, mostly old pieces. Had 
thought of painting woodwork in library and dining- 
room ivory white, as it is only N.C. pine. Please 
suggest most desirable way to finish the fire places 
and hearths of library and dining-room — am not 
partial to cold, smooth-looking tiling. 
F. U. B. 

Your house has a fine foundation for a good deco- 
rative scheme in the excellent woodwork and walls. 
We would advise the ochre rather than the coffee 
color. Ina house like yours we would not advocate 
white paint. 

The arrangement of the rooms is similar to that of 
a house described in the March House Beautiful, 
1905, where stained woodwork and plaster are used 
exclusively. With ochre in the hall, a moss green 
would be effective in the Jibrary and the light gray 
of natural plaster in the dining-room. 

Glazed tiles are seldom satisfactory, and we would 
suggest light brown bricks in the dining-room and 
Grueby tiles in the library. 

A good curtain scheme would be upper and lower 
sash curtains of yellow silk with side hangings of 
green linen. For portieres we would suggest plain 
green ones of linen taffeta. 


WALL PAPERS 


My house faces north and is fairly well shaded. 
We have decided from choice, and necessarily, 
the following: 

Dining-room finished and furnished in Antwerp, 
walls in blue and yellow. 

Library in golden oak. . How shall it be papered 
and curtained to harmonize with remainder? 

The mantel in living-room is of red or terra cotta 
brick, and room will contain rosewood grand piano. 
How papered, finished and what pieces of furniture? 
We want to use net and silk curtains both at win- 
dows. What combinations? How shall hall be 
finished? 

The kitchen has white enameled dado and black 
hardware. 

Second floor: the guest room is to be furnished 
in dark oak furniture. Chamber number one is 
white enamel with mahogany furniture, with shades 
of green in other furnishings. Sitting-room has 
mantel like first floor. We prefer dark furniture for 
sitting-room and chamber number two, which will be 
done alike. The middle window in north of sitting- 
room isa French window. How shall it be treated, 
also the short windows at each side of the grate? 
The three windows in the hall are stair step windows. 

How should radiators be finished? Should the 
large opening between hall and living-room be 
draped? 

A. D. H. 

On the basis of yellow and blue in the dining-room 
it would be well to continue the blue in the library, 
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The Price of 


follows 


Tea Spoons, - . ‘ ; 
Dessert Spoons, -~ - . 
Soup or Table Spoons, - . 


Dinner or Table Forks, . 


National Bank 


37th Street 





Notwithstanding the increasing cost of silver bull- 
ion, Tiffany & Co. will continue, until 
notice, to offer Sterling Silver Forks and Spoons of 
their current copyrighted patterns at 


$1.00 per ounce 


Upon this basis, the prices per dozen range as 


| Breakfast, Entree or Dessert Forks- “ 


Cuts of Patterns Sent Upon Request 


This method of marking prices furnishes patrons 
with exact information as to weights and enables 
them to more readily compare values with articles 
for similar uses sold elsewhere 


Silverware on Approval 530 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references from any 
or responsible 
Tiffany & Co. will send on approval selections from 
their stock to any part of the United States 


Fifth Avenue New York oS 


Tiffany & Co. 


Co. 


always welcoine 
. a comparison of 
DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS pri P 
rices 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


Silver All of Tiffany & 


Co.’s_ silverware 
is of English 
Sterling quality, 


further 925/1,000 fine. All 
their patterns are 
copyrighted, and 
as Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly retail- 
ers, these designs 
never their 
individuality by 
overproduction or 


lose 


promiscuous sale 
through other 
dealers 


- dozen, $] J, upward 
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‘ “ $23 “ 
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1906 Blue Book 
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intending pur- 
chasers’ without 
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cataloguecontains 


No Illustrations 
It is a 
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volume of 
pages and 
6,000 
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suitable for wed- 
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where it will be effective with golden oak. Curtains 
better be of colonial net with over hangings of blue. 
Green would be an attractive tone for the living- 
room. The trim and furniture better be mahogany 

— unless you wish to use the Antwerp finish here, as 
in the dining-room, when furniture should be similar 
to the trim. A rather dark stain is advised for the 
hall. Curtains in the living-room better be the 
color of the walls. A two-toned paper would be 
effective in the living-room, and you might find it 
harmonious to continue this color in the hall. Your 

lan shows a rather unusual treatment, and one that 
ade itself to a fine decorative scheme, but it is very 
important that the rooms be treated in careful re- 
lationship one to another. 

Second Floor: Chamber number one would be 
attractively treated in a colonial manner. You 
have the right foundation in colonial furniture and 
white paint. Green should be the predominating 
color in the wall paper. There are many old- 
fashioned wall papers which would be effective 
here. Sitting-room and bed-room number two 
should be papered and furnished alike. If 


dark furniture is used, the wall paper should 
be strong and deep. A paper in a bold figure 
in green, blue and orange would be harmonious 
here. French windows better be treated in 
the simplest way possible in order not to interfere 
with opening and shutting. A plain material would 
be best for all the windows, matching one of the 
colors in the paper. With French windows, it is 
customary to use rods top and bottom. The smaller 
windows need only a single rod. A single hanging 
matching the wall paper would be effective for the 
staircase windows. 

Radiators should be painted to match the walls — 
except when white paint is used. In that case they 
look better painted white. If hall and living-room 
are papered alike no portieres will be needed. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL magazine, I firmly believe, 
is without a peer in its efforts to idealize the home and its 
surroundings. It is a twentieth-century necessity. Every 
single reader should realize its mission and sound its praises 
continually. It is doing a noble.work that wil] never die, 

E. F., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DECORATOR 


THE ALMINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artistic Tinting, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 

















IDA J. BURGESS 
43 Washington Square 
NEW YORK 


Selections made in all Interior Furnishings. 
Special Designs and Estimates Furnished. 
Murai Paintings. Leaded and Stained Glass. 














THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


909 STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 








W P NELSON COMPANY 
.» DESIGNERS 6 +. 
DECORATORS 
OF BEAUTIFUL 
*INTERIORS: 

193 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


Ghe Beautiful Hand-Wowven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artistic 
in design and inexpensive. Send tor booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 











Old 


English 
Chairs 


Thirteen different 
styles of Old Eng- 
lish Chairs at Low 
Prices. 

Illustrations fur- 
nished on applica- 
tion to 


Sheraton 
_ Chair Co. 


105 Broad Street 
Boston, Mass. 




















WALLS AND WOODWORK 


I am about to move into an old farmhouse. The 
interior is to be repainted and repapered throughout. 
Suggest color of paint in side;color and | ind of paper; 
floor coverings; curtains; any other suggestions that 
may occur to you. We own the house, but its lo 
cation will make it business property in the near 


future. That and the fact ths ut it is a che: ap, poor 
house render expensive furnishings out of plac ice, but 
as we shall live there several years we would like it to 
look as well as possible. 

There is an inclosed stairway from the dining- 
room, and the door between sitting-room and dining 
room has been removed. I have a sitting room 
carpet in shades of terra cotta; also a couch cover, 
sort of Bagdad, that would go with almost any color 


My furniture is oak in the dining-room, a mixture in 
the sitting-room, but nothing f: ancy or pretentious. 
In my sitting-room I have a num! 4 of pictures. I 

have a large rug woven from old ingrain carpet. 
Also, I have a pretty old blue and white bedspread 
I thought of using in the little study to cover a divan 


or cot. The floor in that room is good enough to 
paint. Whatcolorshouldit be? What the rug and 
the woodwork? 

Please advise me about the sitting m. Walls 
paint, and carpet match where we are now and I 


should like a contrast unless the other way is in 
better taste. The ceilings are about se\ r seven 
and a half feet high, and there isa n mol ii ng where 
the ceiling joins the sidewalls. If the wood well is 

ainted white, must it be a dead white? I creatly 


is'ike white curtains. Please advise colored one 

if pe: missible. 
8.2 

If you prefer contrasting effects in your sitting- 
room we would suggest a green wall paper with 
curtains of green and terra cotta Fidbcu ibination 
would harmonize with your carpet and with the 
couch cover. Green would make a good back- 


ground for your pictures. 

nless you wish to follow a colonial treatment 
we would not advise white paint. As your furniture 
is miscellaneous, and you do not care to go to much 


expense, we would suggest a medium sh: ade of olive 
green for woodwork and floors, the elatt er to be well 
covered by rugs where carpets are not use ed 

The dining- -room, with a north exposure, would be 


attractive in yellow in a two-toned paper with 
lighter ceiling. In the living-room the ceiling better 
bea light green— although yellow could be used here 
if you preferred. Withsuch lowceilings the paper 
should be carried to the ceiling line and finished with 
a molding. 

In the study, a blue and w! 
interesting, based on the old ies and white counter- 
oo ane which you are planning to use as a couch cover 

lue and white rugs, blue and white paper, and 
chairs upholstered in plain blue would make an 
agreeable color combination. Materials could be 
inexpensive; denim would serve for the and 
for portieres used between the and the 
study. If you dislike white curtains do not use 
them. They would not be effective with green 
paint. For curtains we would suggest blue and 
white cotton in the study, fig 
sitting-room, and yellow silk or 
ing-room. Your furniture cou! dr 
there are any pieces particularly 
the woodwork, they could be painted green or a 
soft, bright yellow. Rattan and willow painted 
yellow look very well with green woodworl 


PRICE CUT IN 
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Review of Reviews Regular 
Cosmopolitan Price 
Woman’s Home Companion " 

The House Beautiful \ $7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE | | $3.50 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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MRS.ADA M.ROBERTS 
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A YELLOW-AND-BLUE DINING- 
ROOM 


Inclosed is a plan of our ground floor. My 
dining-room I want paneled in black Flemish oak, 
as our furniture is the same. The ceiling will be 
beamed. My idea for this room is this: bright yellow 
ceiling and old-blue walls, with bright yellow daffo- 
dils painted in each panel. Would you have space 
above plate-rack blue or yellow? And what shades 
of blue and yellow should be used? My rug for this 
room is a red, cream and black Wilton, and my 
chairs have red-leather seats. Can we have the 
leather done over, and how? If I buy a new rug, 
what shall I buy? It must be serviceable, and not 
very expensive. How shall we finish the maple 
floor? Stain it? If so, how dark? 

I want the living-room to harmonize perfectly 
with the dining-room, and would rather like to use 
the same yellow tint for ceiling, as this room, too, 
will be beamed. I would rather not have it in 
green, as almost every living-room in town is 





green, but I should like browns if you could give me | 


the exact shades. Send samples of something. It 
must not be too dark, as the room is not so very 
light in itself. Woodwork is all oak, and floors are 
maple, and both can be finished as you suggest. I 
would like to use burlap or some such material on 
the lower part of the wall for durability, but suggest 
what you think best, either having wall unbroken 
to ceiling or two shades. What kinds of of rugs and 


window-hangings? Also, what kind of brick in fire- 


place? 

The outside of the house is a purplish red cement 
block, with dull moss-green roof. Would you put 
and lighter or contrasting color in the gable ends 
and cornices, or paint it green, like roof? T. L. M. 

You have worked out a most attractive scheme 
for your dining-room in the blue and daffodil colors. 
Our one suggestion would be to use a stencil of 
daffodils above the wood panels, instead of paint- 
ing the daffodils in the panels. The yellow for 
the ceiling should be of the deepest color in the 
flowers, and the blue of the walls should be 
fairly strong — a difficult color to obtain in stain 
or calcimine. Burlap does not make a good 
foundation for a stencil. A blue grass-cloth might 
be found of the desired tone, although this material 
may be more expensive than you wish. The 
blue-and-yellow scheme should be continued in 
curtains and rugs. The rug with so much red 
could not be used here. A first class upholsterer 
could advise you about the leather chairs. We are 
under the impression that the leather can be stained 
without removing. If you are unable to change 
your chairs and rugs, a different scheme than the 
yellow-and-blue one must be selected. Green could be 
used with the blue and yellow, but not red and black. 

With high paneled woodwork. we would not ad- 
vise a plate-rail. In buying a rug, select an oriental 
one with a blue foundation, Stain the floor the 
color of the woodwork, using a large rug. 

A brown living-room would be attractive, carried 
out as you suggest. A medium shade of brown 
grass-cloth and a yellow ceiling would open off well 
from the blue-and-yellow dining-room. We would 
not advise a divided wall. Stain the floor to match 
woodwork and furniture. A brown Wilton would 
be effective here, although any subdued oriental 
rug wouldbein harmony. Curtains should be plain 
yellow, and portiéres plain brown. Yellow or light- 
brown bricks would be better for the fireplace than 
red bricks. Use iron fixtures. 

In regard to the exterior, we would suggest gables 
and cornices the same color as roof. 





OLD HICKORY 
SPINDLE BACK CHAIR 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, attractive Chair for 
Porch and Lawn use ever sold at this remarkably low price. Will 
Solidly constructed of genuine white 
Seat 18 inches long, 16 inches deep; height 
over all 40 inches. Price, $1.75, freight prepaid east of Mississippi 
river. 120 other styles of Chairs, Settees, ‘Tables, etc., $1.50 up. 


hickory with bark on. 


eminently satisfactory 


Park, N J 


stand all sorts of weather. 


“1 beg leave to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 28th ult., and yesterday had the 
pleasure of unpacking the chairs which have been received. I highly appreciate your kind- 
ness in selecting these pieces of furniture for me, and can assure you that they are pre- 

| shall take pleasure in recommending them and showing them to my 
friends, and trust that they may tind favor with them even as they have with me.” 
E, W. MACPHERRAN, Marquette, Mich. 





$4.75 






Style 
No. 24. 


“We are more than delighted with your furniture. Please send catalogue to my cousin, Mrs. Geo. Hull, Tuxedo 


MRS. HOWARD TRACY, Evanston, Lil. 


“Chai 's arrived O. K. We think they are fine and cannot be equaled anywhere.” J.W. STUART, Braddock, Pa. 


Be sure to get the ** Old Hickory” Furniture, and see that our trade-mark is on 
every piece. If your dealer will not supply you, remit direct to us. Ask for new 48- 
page illustrated catalogue and our Special Introductory Offer FREE. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO., 


33 Cherry Street, 


Martinsville, Ind. 


“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers.” 


























“Country and Suburban 
Houses,” “iscu'tanen $2.00 
“Country and Suburban 
Houses,” *isoi'‘tduien” $2.00 


Both boots are beautifully printed, exteriors 
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WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 

150 Nassau St., New York City 
(Rooms 511 te 513) 
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COTTAGE BUREAU 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty Is Cottage Furniture 











URNITURE adapted to shore and coun- 
try homes may be obtained from us in 
the unfinished state to be stained to 

suit purchaser or match interior decorations. 
A postal request will bring pictures of 150 
distinctive pieces. Sketches from persons 
having ideas of their own will bring informa- 
tion and prices. Visitors are requested to 
inspect specimen pieces displayed in our 
ware-rooms. 








WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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that can be compared with it. 





Tobey Handmade Furniture 


@ Our furniture is hand made, designed and executed by the most skillful artists and craftsmen. We 
believe it is not excelled by the best that is made in Europe, and we know of none in this country 
Like any work of art, each piece is individual and necessarily exclusive. 


@ On account of the manner in which our furniture is made, the product of our workshop is per- 
force limited. Each object is originally designed and may be in process of making six months or even a 
year. The piece that is shown today may be sold tomorrow, and hence we advise frequent visits to 
our show-rooms, in order that you may secure the particular object that belongs to you and your home. 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY 


Wabash Ave. and Washington Street 


11 West 32nd Street 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 














Artists’ Results 


Artists are like the rest of us; when they work they want results, without t 
bother about the means of getting them. 
criticise the materials. 

But the colors, brushes, canvas, may help or hinder the result. Uni 
color from one tube to another may make, and lack of it may mar, the resul 

If you work with Devoe colors you may depend on them. 


We make all sorts of supplies. Address for catalogue, 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 


Department D. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton and William Sts., New York 1214 Grand Av 


oOo tl l¢ l 


If the picture is good nobody’s goin 











Leonard Cleanable 





This Style, 35x22x46; 
Polished Oak Case. 
Quarter Sawed Panels. 


$27.50 





Write for free sample 
of porcelain lining 
and catalog showing 


q 50 other styles. 








Excel all others in all practical and necessary features. 
The porcelain lining is real porcelain fused on sheet steel, and indes~ 
tructible. This means a sweet, clean refrigerator—no foul odors 
The doors are air-tight. Ordinary refrigerator doors lock in one 
place only—The Leonard door lock (see cut) draws the door air-tight 
against the door frame, and locks it top, bottom and sides, so that air 








cannot get in around the edges. This means your ice bill is cut in half 
The shelves slide in metal bars and are adjustable to any height see 
cut)—very convenient. By putting in extra shelves for pies, etc. we 
increase the capacity one-third without extra cost. is 

? There are nine walls to preserve the ice—(see cut below.) 

The price is % less than tile lining, and the refrigerator better. 

For sale by all the best dealers, or will ship direct from factory. Freight prepaid as far 
as the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. Beware of imitations made with white paint; the 
is poisonous, you can scratch it with a pin. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Go. 


26 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Sliding Adjustable 
Shelves 


This is the 
LEONARD LOCK 
that makes it 


AIR TIGHT. 








Cross Section of Leonard Cleanable Refrigerator 
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» your second letter, we would advise 


siding the color of the foundation, 


window-shades will be in harmony with 
heme. 
. ™ ~ 
SIMPLE PROBLEMS 
| some suggestions relative to furniture 
ind dining-room. Accompanying 
1 the character of the rooms in question, 
| om | 


las a green ingrain paper, mahogany 
‘kease, and an old three-legged table. 
Ons Turkish’ —is upholstered in dotted 
re 1 willow chair has a cushion of 
oblems are; we want at least two 
airs, and have been able to find nothing 
h possibly one exception. That was 
mahogany, on the general order of 
ned ‘‘ mission,” in oak, only of lighter 


Would such a style be suitable, and if 
in they be obtained? 
t problem. what should be used as 
r for a new seat in bay, which is finished 
la Would it be better to match the velum. 


ish chair (which has been in use several 


oiled) or to get tapestry and avoid so 

the room? The purse must be con- 

sider hese matters, but in some cases we know 
, 1v mean the “ best.” 


room problem is this: walls in two- 

red paper, cream yellow frieze and 

yoodwork in white. The furniture is in 

r oak and after eight years of service 

ittentior Would it be satisfactory 

of this style to be refinished in a much 

da or would it be better to continue the 
ntil we feel able to abandon the entire 

irchase something of better character? 


th 


If < this worth refinishing, what character 
would be suitable to use with it? 

Tl ind chairs constitute all the dining-room 

fur ve now have a. 2. 2 


ing-room, which we see by the pictures 

homelike, the furniture problem is not 

Additional chairs of rattan stained 

e appropriate and in harmony with the 
RE. LR 

ng the window-seat it would be well to 

nother color and this can best be done 

which you mention. It wears well 

nical in the end than cheaper 


photographs of the living-room 
il arrangement with the exception 
ed against the mantel. We note 
teresting clock and several good 


I ning-room the problem is less simple. 
Fu of the color vou mention is not attractive 
paint; on the other hand, mahogany 

ldom harmonious with maroon. To 
r would help things immensely and 
\ medium goblin blue in a two 

uld combine well with both furniture 

We would not advise staining the 

In time it could be replaced by mahog- 

iI would be charming with the paper 


A STAIRCASE 


1s some very ugly features which I 

canl pe with. The stairway is an old one, 
l nd leaves an ugly shaped room, making 

tl t narrower for twelve feet in length, and 

‘ T ot corner at oneend. I should like 
ittle space but don’t know what to 


ri 
} } 
nel 


i I have touse grille work as deep as 

I yper and then hang curtains from there? 

| paper is brick red, plain; woodwork 
silvel Now on this wall which projects into 


the 1 o far, is it best to hang pictures or not? 
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What color frames go best with the paper? Rugs 
are green. ; 
One more question. I have some beautiful 
pictures, and would like to hs ang these up and frame 
them. ‘The size is twelve by six inches. How are 
such pictures hung — in groups or singly? -*h 


The staircase of your house is really quite a prob- 
lem. As you say, a grille might be a solution, but 
it must be a very plain one. A lattice grille is 
effective, and very simple to make. Narrow strips 
of wood are either crossed diagonally or at right an- 

gles. From suc h a grille, a plain port iere matching 
. walls should hang. The grille should be the 
depth of the border of the paper. On the projecting 
wall the small pictures you mention could be 
grouped. Sm: all pictures should be placed together 
rather than hung separately. —— should be 
uniform in color al size. We believe that you 
will obtain a better effect by thiatine the frames 
match the woodwork. Very dark frames would not 
clash, but gray ones would be more harmonious. 











IF INTENDING TO BUILD 


Send stamp for our cata- 
logue, has 26 plans of in- 
expensive modern houses 
with photos. Complete 
working plans and speci- 
cations from $1.00 up. 

The C. E. Eastman Co. 


HITECTS 
| 504 Obs. ‘pide Des Moines, Ia. 














Plush , Pillow Top 





—§ FREE 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send _you this beautiful 
genuine Plush Pillow Top 
printed with artist’s sketch 
of Maxine Elliott, Julia Mar- 
lowe, or Maude Adams, 
ready so that anyone can 
burn it with handsome 
_ effect. Choice of old 
° on , tan, or light 

plush. 
4 i. 17x17 in. 
Same burned 
$1.50, Only 




















~~ = 
a SPECIAL 
$950 ames 1 o 


This splendid outfit is complete for Burnin 
wood, leather, etc. Includes fine Platinum $ 
et e, Rubber Tubi &. Pouble- action — 


etal Union Cork, ate, Je, flcoh 
Pieces Stampe Piet 


rections ,allin ne PR yh rerette ox. Ask your 

dealer—or we will send C.O. If you 

like it when you get it, ey pay our 

special price. When cash accom 
er we include, 

Pelican instruction . 

t=), the most complete py a haudbook published. 


Write = NEW 1906 Pyrography 
today i Cateing No. 457 FREE 
i 8ra 2p) Contains 92 Pages (12 in three 


olors) with 2000 ee nig oe 
] neluding actress he designs 


on plush, 
‘oint, Cork 
















#y Gibson and other — artista, 
on articles of wood, leather 


J and plush of every descrip- TRA SF 
/# ction; also shows our exten- 

/ sive line of PyrographyOut- 

ite and supplies. The largest * 
and most elaborate pyro- K 
raphy catalog ever issued. 


& 

ES ER & CHANDLER, 
160.164 W. Jackson Bivd., C hicago 

“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the Wort” 


Some Samples from our Ex- 
tensive Display of 


Pantasote 


Leather Furniture 


Shown at our salesrooms at 


26 West 34th St., New York 


You Can’t Tell the Difference 
between Pantasote Leather and real leather. Pantasote Leather can be used for every purpose for which 
real leather is adapted. Pantasote is durable, bright, odorless, easily cleaned, does not crack, is fireproof, waterproof, 
and wears and looks like leather in every respect. 





Costs One-Third the F . 
, or Trial 
Price of Real P 
Leather poe 
To protect you against We will send, on 


fraud accept nv furniture receipt of price and 


as coveredwith Pantasete name of your up 


a NE a0 tee holsterer. chair seat 
size 18 x 18 iach, 25c.; 
25 x 25 inch, 50c° 
27 x 27 inch, 70c.; 


% x % inch, $1.00 


holste er unless it bears 
our trade-mark label as 
shown beluw. See that 
the word “ Pantasote ” is 
embo-sed on selvage 
edge of pieee goods, 
Pantasote was awarded 





the Grand Prize and two 


Gold Medals at St. Louis, **The Old Man in the Coach.” If you want an artistic treat send for 
our Catalogue, which contains this story, profusely illustrated in ten colors, by leading 

artists. It gives particulars, prices, and includes sample of the material, exact tints from which to select. It also includes 
cuts showing the handsomest and most ex- 
tensive line of leather covered furniture, 
giving prices and details of each piece. 
Just write us and it will be sent 
postpaid. The number is ‘limited. 
Write to-day. You will be de- 
lighted. Address all communi- 
; cations to Dept. E. 
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THE PANTASOTE Co. 
11 Broadway, N. Y. 


























M eM PORTABLE _HOUSES 


THE ORIGINAL AND RELIABLE 





Summer Cottages Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses Hunters’ Cabins ce 
Photograph Galleries. Ete. 2 





Made by automat 





machinery where wy wood grows. Bet 





ter built and better ing th you can have constructed at 
home and at much st “Ww ind an ad water tight. Artistic 
in design. Constructed on the Unit System. (Panels inter 
hangeable.) 

Houses hipped complete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 


destination, according to size of house 
No Nails No Strikes No Carpenters No Worry 
Everything fits. Any one can erect them. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write today for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we 


will give you a delivered price at once. Please enclose ac 
stamp in your inquiry for our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue. 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 
680 Broadway SAGINAW, MICH. 
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The above diagram shows the organization of a 
firm whose business it is to select and supervise 
every phase of bank building and residence work, 
from the original plans to the smallest detail of the 
furnishing and decoration. 

The contract under which this firm undertakes 
work offers the following advantages: 


1.—It provides for the selection of those men, methods and materials 
best qualified for the particular work contemplated: 

2.—It gives these men intelligent superintendence : 

3.—It guarantees a limit of expense: 

4.—It gives the owner the benefit of trade rates and shop costs: 

5.—It allows the owner the widest choice of selection, and thus permits 
the employment of all available local services : 

6.—It assumes responsibility to the owner for the workin its entirety and— 

7.—It relieves the owner of all technical detail and trouble, and thus 
enables him to devote his attention to his regular work. 


A copy of this building contract will be mailed 
on request. 


Hoggson Brothers 


Contracting Designers 


New York: 7 East Forty-Fourth S?. 
New Haven: 87 Church Street 
Hartford: Connecticut Butding 

you a moj mee for our booklet 


Sogn ae eels 


TION, “which we will be glad tosend gratis to those consid 

one. It is superfluous to say that no garden and few lawns are w y 
without the presence of that which “lets others tell of storms and show ind 
only counts your sunny hours,” the SUN-DIAL. 


CHAS. G. BLAKE & COMPANY 


a Makers of Garden Furniture 780 Woman’s Temple 


= and High Class Monuments CHICAGO, ILL. 








As designers and makers of 
we respectfully solicit from 


mY 
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MRS. 


CLARK’S GENUINE 


ANTIQUES 


— Colonial —— 
Copper Brass 
a es of Old Colonial Furni- 


eproductions of Old Furni- 
rade to order : 


Interior Decorating under the divec- 
tion of Gertrude Scovel Butler. 


il attention paid to Hangings, 
Window C -urtains and erry: 


Sedum Shop 


5 Wabash CHICAGO 


tern Shop, F. C. CLARK, 
356 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Silver 





Avenue, 








Old Staffordshire, American Views, Rare Blue Plates, Etc 











Dr. Syntax, Wilkie and Biblical also. 
For sale by FRANK C. TURNER, NORWICH, CT. 














Bhi NEW BOOK 


“House ats 


Zenting a | House Hints Pub. Co., Dept. 6,Phiia.,Pa. 





Will in a practical manner 
advise and describe what 
features, materials, or ar- 
rangements to examine, in- 
corporate or exclude. 











ee ing, 


ng, improv ing, | Acopy will be sent post paid for 5é¢ 














"NORWEGIAN SHOP 

ae fpsesr naman pos vo Bsry es 

of NORWEGIAN «xD 
NE an LEWORK, ‘ ARVED ( ARINETS, fiaNDLooMs FOR HOME 

‘ ted by me personally on my annual 

nded- «Ae yn to be the finest and most 


NANNA T. BOEDKER, 
80! Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago,lll. 




















Che Old 
Rtmosphbhere 


I’ can’t be got with smart new 
things. 
My FABRICS, WALL PAPER, 
FURNITURE and other Colonial things 
e all copied from the Antique and in- 
ie years of research. 
I am an ‘‘ Assembler. ’ 
Don’t bother me about other styles, 
I am a specialist in the Georgian and 
Colonial. 
If you will send me your plans, I will 
ve you suggestions and schemes, and 
nd special samples and pictures. No 
ligation, no embarrassing follow-up 
tters. Write for booklet. 


Clifford WM. Crossley 








Decorator and Furnisher 
in the English periods. 





Suite 1829 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 











EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets 
Chicago Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and other preliminary consultations 
given free of charge. 


ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 
Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Correspon- 
dence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





SOUTH BEND, IND. 
ROLLAND ADELSPERGER 
ARCHITECT 


THE HOME THE YARD 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 





CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 





DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO,, 





Madeof Steel. Lasts a life- 
time. We have no Agents. 





906 Tribune Building, Chicago, 121 Liberty St., 
New York. Thorough protection against fire 
at small cost. 

METAL TILES 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. 

PAINT MANUFATURERS 

BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

PUMPS, ETC. 

Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
proved Eureka Water Lift. THE BISHOP, 
& BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

ROOFING TIN 

“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the 
old, original brand. Costs a little more than its 
imitations, but is superior to any other roofing 
material. N. & G. Taylor Co,, Philadelphia, 
will send “A Guide to Good Roois” on request.” 

ROOF VENTILATORS 

MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write 
for booklet. 

TIN ROOFING 

“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 





Ventilating Grate 


will make your fireplace a perpetual pleasure. Burns wood, 


coal or gas. nlike the ordinary grate it produces an even 
temperature throughout one or several rooms, and gives 
four times the heat of any other grate made. Its specia] 
feature is a fresh air pipe which draws pure air from out- 
doors and sends it heated into the room, while the impure 
air passes up the chimney. Perfect ventilation is thus 


assured. Send for Our Free Book 


It fully explains the principle of the Jackson Grate, shows 
the numerous styles and gives full iniormation with prices, 


Special catalogue of andirons and 
fireplace fittings mailed on request 


B. A. Jackson & Bro., 47 Beekman St., New York 
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Make Your Home Attractive With 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYES 


‘‘For the Artistic Coloring of Woods ’’ 














+ pawn WOOD DYE is the result of years of experimentatio. ause of its acknowledged 












superiority it has met with wonderful sale. Don't confound Joh: Wood Dye with various 
“stains” now on sale. Water “stains’’ and spirit “stains” raise the grain of the wood. Oil 
“stains” do not sink deep into the wood, nor do they bring out the beaut he grain. Varnish stains 
do not properly color the wood, the color being only in the finish. Wh rnish finish is marred or 
a scratched it shows the natu: lor of the wood—revealing 
the sham. Johnson’s Dye is . It penetrates the wood; 
F oe does not raise the grain; ret the high lights and brings 
: fate Ey a the beauty of the wood —— W ood Dye is the 
ey ogae est for use on floors, intet Mdwork and furniture. 
& aa Inexpensive woods, such as ithern Pine, Oregon Pine, and 
2 Washington Fir, finished with Johnson’s Wood Dye and Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax, look almost as beautiful as real hardwood. Don’t buy 
“stains,” but be sure to get John s if you desire best results. John- 
son’s Wood Dye, any desired d Johnson’s Prepared Wax, are 
sold by the best paint dealers etting the genuine—don’t take 
a substitute. 
Johnson’s Wood Dyes—One-| nt cans, 30 cents; Pint cans, 50 
cents; Quart cans, 85 « G 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 





ioe ‘¢ A Complete Finish and Polish for all Wood”’ 
¥ ¥% Ib. can, 30 cents ; 1 and , 60 cents per pound ; 4, 5 and 
8 Ib. cans, 5 
a 
, Johnson's Dyes are pr ll Shades as follows : 
‘ No. 131, Bi 1 Weathered O 129, Dark Mahogany ; No. 172, 
Flemish Oak; N 10, M N 


AED EELS: 
——SE = 


: 


126, Light O N Bog O 

Dark Oak; No. 128, I t M N 
121, Moss Gres N 125, M 

No. 178, Brown F! sh O 

Weathered Oak 


Send for Free | | We 


f 


lished a new edition of the inte nrac- 


tical book, “The Proper Tre for 





Floors, Woodwork —_— dl 
will send 1 free request lus 
trated from life da W en bva h Fe 
ing authority of over 23 years’ ex] ce in i ena 
this line of work. Write us 1 | AR 
, Mention edit 
Coloring Wood with Johnson's Wood Dye 





—— 

















Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WIS. 


‘*The Wood-Finishing Authorities’”’ 
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An Attractive $2,500 Cottage 


T is a tiny house, a mere scrap of a By C. E. PERCIVAL lozenge in each storm-window, when closed, 


house, covering but 20x30 feet and frames the little landscape effectively. 
costing $2,500, yetitischarming, viewed summer, while the center one is screwed on Third, the arched front door, surmounted by 
from without, and, for a small family, when required. Also, their panes are so dis- pretty Japanesque trellis, and inclosed in a low 
eminently livable wall which is orna- 








within. : mented by a pair of 
Without, it is the ie, 2 blue and brown Chin- 
simplest small struc- _@3% ves hy FS” hd ese pots of geraniums. 


The door itself is 
+ tk stained brown, has an 
in ee ~~ Bek m@ iron latch and 

, knocker and a circu- 
lar light. 

Let it be said at 
once that such a 
plain, little house re- 
quires these decora- 
tive features to give 
it distinction: the big 
veranda with its gen- 
erous mission-like 
arches, the quaint en- 
trance, the casement 
windows, even the 
tiny buttress, and 
especially the win- 
dow-boxes, whose gay 
contents enliven the 
gray walls. Window- 
boxes should not be 
counted an extrava- 
gance. People should 
windows required by plan for them, and ex- 
a bleak climate. These pect to keep them 
storm-windows are Charming without and Livable within. Designed by The Crafters filled, just as they 
cleverly planned, the plan for their sum- 
two outer ones being hinged on and left all, posed as not to obstruct the stained glass mer clothes and their spring bonnets. Vines, 
the year round, folding back like shutters in of the inner windows; on the contrary, the too, are well worth spending money on. 


ture of rough-cast 
plaster, trim stained 
brown, a rather high- 
pitched roof of 
weathered shingles. 
Its principal features 
are: First, an unusu- 
ally large veranda, 
extending the full 
length of the house, 
with wide arches at 
eachend framing 
views of blue Lake 
Michigan. Second, 
the three casement 
windows of the _ liv- 
ing-room grouped to- 
gether. Small circu- 
lar leaded landscapes, 
in brilliant colors 
adorn their upper 
parts. They are fur- 
nished with window- 
boxes, and the storm- 


wt ¢ 
ince. * 
” o 
> 





ii o0rs. 


, 





A Veranda with Wide Arches at Each End A Small Structure of Rough-cast Plaster 
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: writing-desk near the 
ve SNS indow; 1 - three 
le PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. Window ; wo or three 
Ne ‘i Seo comfortable chairs and 
; Att age tables; a big couch 
‘¢ . - . e with a shelf over it, 
Anis! ; sat ss and a hanging light to 
\ ah os : net etn read by ; an open fire- 
¢ . > }| i place. This has a cir 
2 ky ré edd cular opening set ina 
a bro 3 a | great homely chimne 
g so a a PANTRY |[¥ A a 1c 1€1) . ) mney: 
{ >. ee aN piece of paving-brick, 
4 [ sans mantel-shelf or 
RB . aaa other adornment, save 
Ms “ais KITCHEN } a bronze portrait relief, 
“ 10x > ’ 
x ‘7S : pond | and a Black Forest 
‘ a ASN | cuckoo-clock that looks 
q = . uch at home} these 
: 10% 13 much at nome in these 
; i”) GT a: rustic surroundings. 
AS oisiiuuiuaas ee Beside the hearth the 
AN 
=. o [_] a closed wood-box serves 
. <& 2 as a settle and has a 
ts St: shelf above it 
:; WP ae} In the same way 
. LIVING Room: a A ; 
ISX16 7 o- | 
t 3h 
*e 
e4 
a 
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Even when their leaves are gone their naked 
tracery is decorative on the cement wall, 
and when snow-laden, they are a delight to 
the beholder. 

From the front door you pass through a 
tiny vestibule into a hall which is merely 
an alcove of the living-room and separated 
from it only by a beam in the ceiling. 
Further on, another beam marks off the 
dining-room L or jog, which a large screen 
also shields from the main part of the living- 
room. From the diminutive hall, stairs lead 
up to a landing, which is also reached by 
steps from the kitchen. 

Thus the maid may go up and down stairs, 
or answer the summons of the door bell 
without passing through the living-room. 
This is a practical convenience that is often 
neglected in larger and more costly domiciles. 
Furthermore even this wee hall — alcove, 
antichamber, or whatever you choose to call 
it — has not been neglected along decorative 
lines. Its window is adorned with a light 
and graceful pattern of leaves and grasses 
and is hung with a simple but pretty curtain, 
sill-length. Its floor is carpeted with a gocd 
little Oriental rug. Near the window there 
is just room for a large brass pot holding a 
plant that grows green and healthy in the 
sunshine. 

The living-room is planned for and con 
tains the things essential to comfort. They 





the dining-room has its 
shelf for plates ,its space 
for sideboard, ete. 
A glance at the plan 
will show the arrange- 















































ment of these. Like the living-room, besides 
its pretty casements it has long French win- 
dows opening on the great veranda which, 
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PLAN oF SECOND FLOOR 


It Contains the 


ner weather, becomes both living-room 
ing-room. From the dining-room yoy 
»asmall kitchen. A kitchen is, after 
a food-laboratory; the smallest may 
pact and well-planned. This one hag 
added on, with ice-box, cupboards 
Beyond is a porch and _ steps leading 
to the ground, which slopes lower at 
of the house. Other steps lead 
e kitchen to a landing, and thence 
lown to the front door or up to the 
rs, without passing through the front 
pstairs is a bathroom with modern 
a large bedroom, the maid’s room, 
mall sewing-room, which at need 
lso be used to sleepin. All are sup- 
ith closets, and are planned so that 
ls are out of drafts; the dressing. 
tand in a good light, and the doors 
interfere with the furniture. The 
daintily simple; the papers and cur- 
re well chosen but inexpensive. 
1in features that added to the cost 
cottage might be omitted. For in- 





Chings Essential to Comfort 


he pretty windows were not cheap. 
la’s rough posts — trees with the 
Ol might be costly for a place 
id not been necessary to cut down 
ees. The cement floor to the veranda 
reater initial expense than a wood 
is, however, easier to keep clean, far 
irable, and does not require that con- 
painting which, on wooden verandas, 
seem to bar occupancy just at the 
empting time of the year. A wide 
wood that finishes off the walls on 
floor is also unnecessary, though it 
real distinction to the rooms. Fur- 
re, a cheaper wall-hanging might be 
an the natural colored burlap of 
ng-room, that blends with the dull 
curtains, the brown trim, the brick 
e, and the coarse oriental rugs into a 
quiet,warm-colored interior. Wrought- 
copper electric hanging 
came natural ” to the owner, himself 
t and acompanion of artists. An- 
1ome-maker might be obliged to use 
e-made pieces. Yet if he selected 
mplest he would have the least ex- 
as well as the best on the market. 
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Cleverly Planned Storm Windows and Quaint Front Door 


Tiny Hall and Large Living Room 


Other People’s Servants 


“py HAVE had playmates, I have had com- 
panions, but I have never had visitors 
like these before,’’ complained a long- 
suffering hostess. ‘‘ They don’t care 

how much trouble they give my servants. 

They are late to every meai, and you know 

how that sets work back in a modest sub- 

urban household. We cannot wait for them 

at breakfast, for John has to catch the 8:20 

train, but at dinner we tarry our young ladies’ 

leisure until my husband’s temper breaks out 
like a Russian revolution. So does my cook’s. 

I expect both of them to give warning any 

day. Those girls ask for something to eat 

atthreeo’clock on washdays, instead of being 
on hand at a one o’clock luncheon. They 
never put anything away. They throw my 
best towels on the floor. My chambermaid 
spends half her time hanging up their gowns. 
Would you believe that they step out of them 
and leave them like giant bird’s nests on the 
carpet? My waitress is eternally gathering 
up hats from the sideboard and gloves from 
the drawing-room chairs. They call her from 
answering the door-bell to help them dress. 
They ask the cook to leave her dinner and 
press out a lace scarf.” 
TO TIP OR NOT TO TIP 

However large a tip those girls leave 
behind them it will hardly compensate their 
hostess’s servants for the trouble they have 
given. And, by the way, have you never 
heard people question the obligation of tipping 
other people’s servants? In England the mat- 
ter is as settled as is proper dress for dinner. 

_ So many and so large are the fees in fash- 

ionable English society that a butler’s in- 

come from this source is said far to exceed his 

wages. London Truth recently published a 

letter from a butler who complained that an 

employer not only would not pay wages, but 
demanded a commission of a pound a week 

from the butler’s fees. Perhaps this is a 

burly British joke, yet the ,burly British fee 

is no joking matter. 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


In America we have so many different 
scales of living, all in professedly the same 
status of society that the question is still open 

-or atleast ajar. You hear people argue 
that servants’ wages should cover all their 
duties ; that the visitor who pays for their ser- 
vices might as well pay for his food. 

Those who talk this way have never kept 
house themselves. A certain hostess at a 
summer cottage in New Hampshire impresses 
upon her company that they must on no ac- 
count fee her maids. Her maids are all farm- 
er’s daughters from the neighborhood; some 
of them teach school in winter. They do 
not understand feeing, and would be rendered 
uncomfortable by it. She pays them liberally 
herself. Generally, however, the “‘ vail,” as 
our grandmothers called the parting gift of 
money, is proper. It helps to smooth the 
path of the mistress, inasmuch as it renders 
her servants readier to wait upon the next 
comer. Yet a little money is not the whole 
nor the main part of what we owe them. 

When we are company, we should have on 
our company manners to the employees as 
well as to the employers. For, in a sense, we 
are also visiting them and they generally feel 
that, ina sense, they are our hosts. We are 
transients where they are at home. They 
are anxious to make us welcome, to show us 
their pleasantest side, to have the house, and 
as it were, the whole neighborhood, put its 
best foot foremost. Really,in view of the ex- 
tra trouble they have, it is amazing how hos- 
pitable servants are. They are as naturally 
and spontaneously hospitable as children. 
They like a break in the monotony, a new face 
at the table. Yet, below stairs as above, some 
guests are more welcome than others. 
“« Every one in our house is glad to see Clar- 
issa,”’ says our hostess, “ from the baby in 
the nursery to the cook in the kitchen” 
Could there be a greater compliment? 
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When Clarissa was a very little girl—and a 
very pretty little girl — her aunt brought her 
a new frock from Paris, in which she tripped 
forth a triumphant child to Sunday school. 
On the way she met the colored man who 
came daily to clean her father’s shoes. “‘ And 
what do you think, papa,” she complained, 
“ that horrid old darky said right out loud 
tome, ‘Good evening, Miss Clarissa.’ Right 
out loud, right on the street, and me in my 
new Paris dress!”” ‘‘ And what did you say 
to Joe?”’ “I didn’t say anything.” ‘“ Joe 
said ‘Good evening’ to you, and you did not 
answer him, Clarissa? I am sorry to learn 
that my bootblack has better manners than 
my little daughter.” Clarissa never forgot 
that lesson. Nowadays she is exceedingly 
popular among all the lesser lights of our 
town. She bows to the butcher, she bows to 
the baker, she has a nod and a smile for 
the boy who brings the groceries. That she 
speaks pleasantly to the cook when they meet 
in the street might be ascribed to fear, but 
she does the same by her friends’ waitresses 
and housemaids. Strange that many people 
omit these small civilities. 


IN FOREIGN PARTS 

There used to be a piece of foreign eti- 
quette — may it ever remain foreign —of not 
saying “Thank you” to a waiter. The theory 
was that a friend should be thanked, but 
a waiter paid for his services. 

In most American families, servants are few 
and hard-worked.» They earn the extra tip 
by extra labor. In England, where servants 
are numerous and their duties strictly lim- 
ited, one would feel more like withholding it. 
Yet there, above all, must each and every 
person employed have his ready palm crossed 
with silver. Visiting in England is 4s expen- 
sive as boarding at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

There is the man who drives you from the 
station; and the man who shows you the 
garden or the stables; and the butler; and the 
chambermaid; and the pretty girl who brings 











14 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


you an inviting tray of tea and thin bread and 
butter before you get up in the morning, or 
draws down the shade and prepares the bath 
for you. There is perhaps the valet of the 
master of the house, who sometimes ministers 
unto the men guests. Do you remember in 
‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” how em- 
barrassed a poor visitor is to Have this august 
personage view the torn linings of his dress 
coat? Many a woman has the same experi- 
ence when Madam’s own French maid must 
be let into the secret of mended silk stockings, 
or drop-skirts that are of cambric. A morti- 
fying moment, too, is when Céleste or Antoin- 
ette asks what toilette she shall lay out for 
dinner, and the American guest suddenly be- 
thinks her that her gowns are high-necked, 
though of the latest Parisian cut, while her 
hostess will apear in some dowdy old rag that 
is at least décolleté. It is a terrible thing to 
be ashamed before servants; one is soashamed 
of being ashamed, In how many novels have 
we been called on to pity the humiliation of 
the governess or of the poor relation before 
a proud menial? How often have we realized 
that the retinue of an English household is in- 
deed awe-inspiring, from the butler who 
looks like an archbishop to the footman 
standing behind your chair at table? How 
their presence must shackle conversation. 
“Pas avong lay domesteek,” some man in 
Dickens is always warning his family. No 
intimate matters may be discussed before 
them, not even an neighborhood scandal. 
Thus may amenial become, in effect, a re- 
straining and civilizing agency. Yet among 
the blessings of poverty let us count it that no 
such a cloud of witnesses encompasses us 


Mi 
ISS CELIA THURLOW ADAMS is 
one of those that care, one that has 
cared for many years, and as a con- 
sequence we of a younger day are 
able to see in the flesh, as it were, the house- 
hold gods of generations back. Miss Celia has 
that love for 
r ' Things, that 
affection for 
inanimate sur- 
roundings, not 
understand- 
able by all, but 
which is a pas- 
sion deep- 
rooted, consti- 
tutional, an 
inalienable 
« part of the 
person pos- 
sessing it. It is 
by no means 
wholly the 
money value 
- of the Things 
That Man-thing (though they 
now have de- 
cided worth) that wins her high regard, but 
the fact that they have been a part of the 
family life, a link with old days. This lov- 





round. Even the blithe Penelope would 
rather have eaten her first egg from its shell 
unobserved. 

A thing that rarely happens, but is intol- 
erable when it does happen, is impertinence 
from other people’s servants. You are so 
helpless to cope with it. You cannot beat 
them, you cannot discharge them on the Spot; 
a reprimand may start an unseemly alterca- 
con. To complain to your host seems 
childish. 

““Q, I gave up Dr. Granger long ago,”’ says a 
former patient. “‘ I could not stand that col- 
ored maid of his. When I entered the ante- 
room she would eye me without rising from 
her rocking-chair. ‘“‘Let me see, I forget 
your name,” she would observe ingratiatingly. 
Being reinformed she would presently bring 
me word that the Doctor would see me in ten 
minutes, and settle back in her rocker; I 
sitting ina straight chair. Presently it would 
occur to her to offer me the paper and the 
rocker. I suppose she had had enough of 
both. She should have had her own chair and 
her own paper or book to read, and never 
have used those intended for patients. No; 
I am not a Southerner. No; I never said 
anything about it to Dr. Granger. It was too 
small a matter. But lam going to another 
dentist now.” 

The worst of other people’s servants are 
those who serve Uncle Sam or some great 
company. We all know the policeman who 
chats with his mate instead of keeping the 
crossing clear, the elevator-boy who whis- 
tles at his post, the street-car conductor who 
sails regardlessly past our corner. The jani- 
tor’s haughty disposition was recognized 


Celia's “T 


By KATHERINE POPE 





ing preservation that Miss Celia and others 
of her sort give, one might almost call an 
historical sense. 

In the late afternoon of life Miss Celia had 


to undergo transplanting. And such a trans- 
planting — from a restful, roomy colonial 
house in aslow New England village to 
a cramped flat in a stirring, changeful 
city. But she bore the transplanting stur- 
dily, cheerily adapted herself and her Things 
to the new conditions. Of a _necé ssity, 
many of the Things had to be left behind in 
Massachusetts, and the wonder is how Miss 
Celia ever was able to smuggle in as much as 
she did. 

Miss Celia’s age I shall not tell, but suffice 
it to say she has well passed the threescore- 


and-ten limit; and when she remarks, inciden- 
tally, that this belonged to her great-aunt, 
that to her great, great grandmother, one real- 
izes that the articles are of no trifling modern 
make. No; back in the dim 
hundreds it was they were new, and there are 
a couple of Dutch plates that go very close to 
the brink of the sixteen hundreds. But let 
me repeat the tale of the Things as Miss Celia 
gave it to me: 


seventeen 


centuries ago. In the ancient ballad of 
‘K Estmere,’’ when the two disguj 
princes came to King Adland’s hall. 
They saw the proud portere, 
Rearing himselfe theratt. 
ertain European countries where the 


posts and telegraphs and railroads are map. 
aged by government, the conceit of eve 
employee stiffens him into an veritable jack. 
in-office. Even in our own country we haye 
learned to expect courtesy and prompt at 
ten only from the head men; we do not get 
it from underlings. 


e€ management requests patrons to 
report any neglect or incivility on the part of 


an employee,”’ is a notice frequently seen in 
theaters, business offices, and the like, | 
wonder how often that request is complied 
witl Once, only once have I beheld the 
worm turn. At a dry-goods counter a quiet 
elderly woman in mourning finally resented 
the lifference of the young man behind the 
col r. I heard her call a near-by floor- 
walker and say, “ Kindly send me another 

Wiggins,” sharply, “ are you not 


wait on this lady?” “ 1—why — yes, 
sir —]—” “This young man cannot wait 

e,”’ firmly. “I must have another clerk 
or go to another shop ” 

Vv she got another salesman, and I ex- 
pect Mr. Wiggins got a wigging. Perhaps 
he ved his discharge. It is precisely the 
feat bringing about a discharge, an over- 
punishment, that keeps most people from re- 
pol incivility on the part of clerks, con- 
du elevator-men, and other servants of 
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ings” 
ce my Surplus Revenue Spoons better 
y silver we have in the house. They 
wel ide either in thirty-seven or eight. IfI 
kne ist the date I’d have it put on them. 
They were made down at Amesbury, and 
AI iry and Salisbury were the only 
tw wns in the county where Andrew 
Jar ’s surplus revenue was appor- 
tions ut to individuals. You know, when 
Ar Jackson was elected President, 
he | more money in the treasury than 
he vy what to do with, so he gave it 
the different states. And in Mas- 
tts it was apportioned out to the dif- 
My father thought it an awful 
put public money in individuals’ 
pocl that way, and fought against Ames- 
but said if she did, his part 
preserved, not spent. When our 
share was given him, he took the 
nd had five spoons made, one for each 
of | aughters, and on a spoon were put the 
v Surplus Revenue’ and the name of the 
t was to have it. It seems to me real 


rere wns 


bu loing it. 


=} pe 


kit interestin’; I don’t believe anybody 
else nt their Surplus Revenue money that 
way d I think more of those spoons than 


of thing. 
probably the most valuable spoons 
we have are those little bent teaspoons that 
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“Belonged to my Great-Great-Grandmother”’ 


were part of my mother’s bridal fit-out 
Folks in those days had steel forks but, 
always used silver teaspoons. I remember 
the first silver forks | ever saw. They were 
brought by my Uncle James from Paris when 
I wasa girl. That mustard-spoon there, they 
sav there never was another made like it, and 
isn’t ita queer shape? It resembles those 
egg-spoons they use in Europe; but, mirabile, 
you did n’t catch me eating my egg that way 
once the year I was abroad! That spoon 
came from the Ipswich members of the 
family, so it ’s a good hundred years old. 
“That silver basket on the table is 
the nicest bread-basket that ever was, though 
it was meant for fruit. One of the wires on 
the side got broken, and I took it to a jeweler 
downtown to mend, and he said he guessed 
I’ d want that locked up overnight; said to- 
day you could n’t get much of that sort of 
thing, silver on copper. Over there is another 
of the silver-copper combination, a cake-bas- 
ket. They belonged to my great-aunt, who 
had no children — or else we should n’t have 
come in for them. She was well-to-do her- 
self, married well-to-do, and had nice things 
in her home in Ipswich. The sugar-bowl 
on the little table was hers, too. She seemed to 
have a fondness for silver and copper; and 
that solid silver creamer came to us when her 
things were divided, and also that ungainly 
sugar-bow] and those odd long-handled table- 
spoons. OQ, yes, they’re a hundred years old. 
“My father bought those two decanters 
and the dozen wine-glasses that go with them, 
when he set up housekeeping. One of the 
glasses got broken, but the gentleman that 
broke it had one made to match it at the fac- 
tory. (They tell me that single one cost more 
than thewhole set.) The china? O,that goes 
back a good many years, and came from dif- 
ferent branches of the family. I have my 
mother’s first set of china complete, French 
china —you know, we didn’t make pottery in 
those days. It’s a tea and coffee set, a dozen 
of each, and two‘ cake-plates. One saucer 
was broken and mended ever since I knew 
anything about the dishes; and I broke a 
handle off the sugar-bowl, but it’s mended so 
you would never know it. Those dark-blue 
dishes were our common dishes, what I was 


‘“‘When Father Set up Housekeeping”’ 


brought up to eat on, and though we used 
them every day they were called very hand- 
some tableware even then. Now they are 
considered valuable because the secret of the 
dye is lost. All I have left are the two tu- 
reens, a meat-dish, the pickle-dishesand gravy- 
dishes; if I had the plates I’d be a'l right. 
Years ago I went into Boston to a first-class 
store and took one of the little pickle-dishes 
for a sample and told the man I would like to 
get the plates made to match. He shook his 
head and said I had asked him to do just the 
one thing he could not; that the secret of the 
dye was lost and they could not make that 
kind of blue ware now. When white ware 
came in, my mother did n’t value her blue 
dishes any more, and used to bake pies in 
the plates. Everything is gone of the set, 
save what you see; the dozen cup-plates and 
all — you know folks used to pour their 
coffee out in their saucers and have little 
plates to set their cups on. 

“That plate above the mantel is the same 
dye, but is older than the others; it was 
made back when there were'only fifteen states. 
You see the names around it — Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Vermont, 


Kentucky, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New York, Delaware, Virginia, New 
Hampshire. Mrs. Shields, over at Amesbury, 
gave it to me; she had two girls, but they 
did n’t care anything for that kind of china. 
She sent it to me packed in with some apples 
and preserves and all sorts of things, and 





“Chinese Ware You can’t Get Nowadays’”’ 
15 


“There were only Fifteen States’’ 


when we went to unpack the box, I heard 
something rattle, and I knew before it was 
opened that my plate was broken. I was 
heartbroken, but my cousin Ruth mended 
it for me, and there it stands. 

“The oldest plates of all are those grayish 
ones with blue flowers and figure. They 
seem to be nicer clay than ordinary, and a 
gentleman in the east that did a good 
deal of collecting said they were very, very 
valuable. They belonged to my great-great- 
grandmother. My sister and I were visiting 
my great-aunt once, and we asked her if she 
had any old family things she would be will- 
ing to give us, and she walked over and got 
a chair and climbed up to a cupboard and 
handed down these two plates. 

“The same gentleman told me the coffee 
and tea, that thick cream-colored ware, also 
were very valuable, a kind of Chinese ware 
that isn’t to be had nowadays. They 
belonged to the great-aunt at Ipswich. The 
pitcher on the shelf above, that man-thing, 
was given to my sister before I was born. 
A dealer in antiquities that hada store on 
Beacon Street, told me there were but few of 
these jugs in existence. Grotesque, isn’t it? 

“We have some bedroom crockery, too, 
that is pretty old. It was Uncle John’s, my 
great-uncle’s. There, over the sideboard, 
those two wash-bowls and pitchers, dark- 
blue, and one set has the State House on. 
In my room is my father’s old desk and table, 
and, most precious of all, his dear picture. 
Do you want to look at it again? Isn’t, 
is n’t ita darlin’? I tell you, he was a hand- 
some man. Here are two or threechairssaved 
from the vears’ wrecks, and some old looking- 
glasses. In the parlor is my grandfather’s 
desk, and I guess it was his father’s before 
him. It was in horrid shape for years, used 
to stand in grandfather’s kitchen; we kept 
our towels and things in it. It was dark 
wood then, from the smoke and everything, 
but since it has been scraped and cleaned, 
see how light and satiny it is. What kind 
of wood? Maple. 

“Well, I think this is about all; but, my 
conscience, you should have seen my old 
home, with its big mahogany sideboards and 
so Many, Many more things. ” 











Nurseries and Playrooms 


HERE are two kinds of ideal 
nurseries: the hygienic and the 
artistic. Most people try to make 
a rare blend of the two,and their 

success is further modified by the question 
of expense. 

I know an artist’s wife who put the frieze 
of the Parthenon in reduced bas-relief around 
her child’s room and hung large photographs 
after Botticelli and Watts on the walls. 
She says her little Lucy says she likes them. 
One wonders whether falsehood is being in- 
culcated in a young mind. 

And I know a physician’s wife, living in 
the country whose nursery walls are of un- 
adorned rough-finished gray-hued plaster, on 
which her three boys paste whatever 
pictures catch their fancy in the current 
magazines and papers. When I saw it, 
they had spent the greater part of two 
rainy days making a farm ‘thereon, for which 
they had industriously collected pictures 
from many sources, including seedsmen’s 
catalogues and circus posters. There was a 
house and many fruit-trees, various new in- 
ventions in mowing-machines, pumps, etc., 
cabbages, dahlias, roses, the latest varieties 
of celery, and more animals than ever were 
gathered together in one ownership since 
Adam farmed the garden of Eden. 

“They will all wash off,” said the mother, 
placidly, “‘ and make room for the next freak 
of the youngsters. Automobiles, likely.” 


WHERE CHILDREN RULE 


In this house there is no hall and no draw- 
ing-room. The door opens directly into a 
large living-room, into which I once beheld 
a comic procession enter unafraid: three boys, 
grading down from nine to three; a dog, a 
cat, three rabbits, and two goats. The four- 
footed visitors were promptly expelled ex- 
cept the small goat. ‘‘ Kiddie’s so lonely out- 
side,” the boys declared. And in the end 
the beautiful little snow-white kid was 
allowed toremain. “ We are like the famous 
Irish family who ‘ kept the pig in the parlor’” 
murmured the doctor’s wife in half-laughing 
apology. 

There are some points on which both 
of these mothers would agree. The nursery 
should be light and cheerful; it should have 
windows looking towards the south or the 
east, so that at least in the morning the 
blessing of sunlight would come in to cheer 
and fortify. There should be a hard wood, 
or if that is too expensive a painted floor, 
which can be washed and kept scrupulously 
clean. Rugs are preferable to carpet, be- 
cause they are more easily kept dust-free 
and germ-free. An open fire is desirable for 
ventilating as well as for heating. It should 
have a wire-screen spark-guard, and the 
children should be taught from babyhood not 
to touch it. 

There should be blinds to darken the room 
for the nap, or whenever necessary. If this 
is, as customary in most American homes, 
a night-nursery as well as a day-nursery, the 


little bed should be placed out of drafts and 
also where the light does not directly 
into tender eyes. There should be a ther 
mometer in the room, so that the temperature 
should not be regulated by any 
fancy. 

At this point the views of the 


’ 
snine 


pe rson’s 


womel 


diverge. The physician’s wife is all for a 
severely scientific regimen. Her thermome- 
ter must never range above sixty-five. (The 
artist’s wife wants seventy-two Instead of 


radiators, she would have the steam 
under the floor, as is done in 
Floors, she thinks, are always chi 
children have a habit of sitting and playing 
I’d hay 


pipes run 
some hospitals 


ana 


there. (‘But I couldn’t—but e to tear 
the house down—but—”’ sputters the artist’s 
wife. ‘ We couldn’t, either; but peopl 
building could, if they ’d only plan for it.” 
Curtains must be done away with, as meré 
dust-traps. (“Oh, but just muslin curtains,” 
pleads the artist’s wife, ‘that might go i 
the wash every week if you wished.’ 
ON HYGIENIC LINES 
This Spartan mother has no fin¢ ture 
in her nursery. Her chairs are of unfinished 
legs 


deal with two inches sawed from the 
they are solid enough to st: il 
Rockers? No; rockers have : k 
rearing up and throwing the young and in 
perienced; and oh! how it hurts wher 
kick half-grown ankles! Then she has a ] 
kitchen table, also shortened to the right 
height; her boys can scratch and pound and 
mess upon it as much as they like; it can 
turned upside down for a boat, and ha 
spread fromits legs to catch thesalt se 
Her walls are painted and finished hard, s 
that they can be washed off frequentl: 
but let them be a good color,” urges the art 
ist’s wife, ‘green or blue, if the room is sunny 
yellow or old rose, if it has a northern expos- 
ure.”) In this connection she has much to 
say about the thorough disinfection necessary 
in some childish diseases. 
board, but she believes 
none at all. She thinks a child’s imaginatio1 
is clogged, rather than stimulated, by a 

tude of objects. She likes the Japa 
of bringing out one choice ornament 
while and then retiring it in fav another 
She also inveighs against the stupefying effect 
of too many toys. All children like their ow: 
make-shifts and make-beli thar 
the too perfect articles from the shops. At 
this point I left her in hot dispute with the 
artist’s wife, who had t partially 
silenced by that hint about those estheti: 
models, the Japanese. 

I give her ideas at length because tl 
hygienically excellent, and what sl 
fully calls “ frills ”’ may be added onto them 

Personally, I like a few frills, and to me the 
nearest approach to an ideal nursery is in a 
recently built house on the North Shore. 
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By ABIGAIL E. HENDERSON 


ts feature is the group of three east 


indows, 


they are small-paned and 


he center has a fan-light hung with 


1 


the full length 


th curtains of yellow printed mys. 
which is set forth, in gay colors 
ventures of Mother Hubbard, Jack 

nd other juvenile classics. <A seat 
the window con- 


of 
three lockers, sacred to each 


one 


nhabitant of the nursery, and not to be 


make 


rr unadvisedly entered upon by any 
\t the two extremities, dwarf book- 
a sort of back to the seat. At 


ne is a bookease, the other a cupboard 


low enough for the children to reach 
ted, and in which they must stow away 
laythings every evening. The walls are 
ted a warm gray (stippled on, so that 
nost a mottled appearance) toa height 
ve feet, where a molding connects 

aper patterned with little landscapes, 
ray huntsmen and hounds alternate 
epherdesses tending their flocks. The 
s white, sois the molding and all the 
including window-seat, cupboards, 

tel. Over the mantel hangs a cir- 
mirror presenting familiar 


COnVeN 


s so grotesquely as to make a queer 


that the children delight in. A 
Chinaman nods his head and sticks 

ue below it. The open fire burns 

x of blue-and-white tiles depicting 

ls and funny old-fashioned scenes. 

; andirons, and a fascinating little 

re implements which was _ brought 
folland—poker, tongs, shovel, bellows, 
ging to a species of miniature brass 
Near it leans a corn-popper, common 
costing twenty-five cents, which 
gives more pleasure than the twenty- 


llar fire set. 


\ FEW FADS AND FRILLS 
leep roomy closet of this room has 
hooks about three feet from the 
which the children are expected to 


their own clothes, while a second row, 


to a 


ean only be reached by grown 
d are reserved for gala attire, or 
worn. Besides nurse’s big 
children’s wicker ones, there 
of small mahogany bedroom 
a handsome mahogany chest of 
‘My little girls may as well learn 

he beginning to treat furniture with 
says their mother. Her room opens 
the!nursery on one side and baby 
sleeps there; on the other side is 


seldom 
the 


eounie 


still 

room, 
ideal thing would be a sort of children’s 
house, containing a day-nursery, 4 





nursery, a bathroom, and a_nurse’s 
As the children grew older the play- 


t 
x 
‘ ALA 


become their study and sitting- 


, the night-nursery a bedroom for two 
brothers or sisters, and the nurse’s room 


y 


y 


nber for an older child. The children’s 


should have deadening in the floors and 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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A House Designed by a Woman 


By VIRGINIA 


ROM time to time THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL has published homes 
designed by women. They have been 
suburban and country dwellings, and 
planned in reference to picturesque settings. 
No. 600 Division Street is a city house 
built on a conventional town lot. It is well 
worthy of study, for in its clever planning it 
earries many suggestions for home-builders. 
It shows how several obstacles were skil- 
fully met, and that a regulation city habita- 
tion offers scope for decided originality. 

That the lot is only twenty feet in width 
is hardly credited at first. There is a feeling 
of spaciousness about the house, often lack- 
ing in many larger homes. Careful planning, 
united with effective decorative schemes, are 
factors in the success of the interior. 

Mrs. George Halleck Taylor has designed 
two houses. Both are in Chicago and both 
are excellent examples of colonial architecture 
of the urban type. It would be interesting 
to illustrate both homes and show wherein 
the second differed from the first. The con- 
ditions are similar; both lots are narrower 
than the average and the general treatment 
ismuch the same. The fact that the houses 
are only a block apart adds _ interest 
to the circumstance. No. 1 was sold after a 
year’s occupancy; No. 2 has many would-be 
buyers. The exterior of the second venture 
is of brick laid in Flemish bond. The well- 
designed entrance is white, and the blinds 
are dark green. 

In building her present home, Mrs. Taylor 
had the benefit of the previons: experience. 
She had gone more deeply into the subject, 
and knew more definitely what she wished. 
The first house is interesting, but it is less 
complete than the one under consideration. 

Everybody who has built one house longs 
to build another — if for no other reason 
than to do several things in a different way. 
Mrs. Taylor considers the details of her 





The Stately Drawing-Room 
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of Mr. and Mrs. George Halleck 
Taylor, Chicago 
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present home far more satisfactory. ‘I 
know more about colonial house-building 
than I did at first,” she says. 

A hall six and a half feet wide sounds 
hopelessly narrow: When the statement 
is added that it is forty feet long, a dismal, 
dark passageway is at once conjectured. 
Perhaps it would seem so in reality, if it 
were not for the wall treatment. The gen- 
eral color scheme is blue-gray which in 
itself adds breadth. Above a gray canvas 
is a landscape paper designed by Zuber, 
the clever Frenchman. It is in twelve 
sections and is so skilfully hung that the 
effect is that of a painted wall. Itcalls to 
mind the old landscape papers seen in 
colonial masnons of New England and the 
South. Colonial architects realized the 
value of these decorative wall-hangings, 
and the wonder is that they are not used 
more frequently to-day. 

There are miles of distance in the Zuber 
clouds, and far-away castles. In the fore- 
ground is clearly defined foliage in strong 
but subdued colors. Green, blue, and a 
queer old orange make an effect’ ve color 
harmony. The ceiling is lighter gray. The 
woodwork, as elsewhere, is painted white 
and the furniture is mahogany. There is 
little that one may do with furniture in 
such a hall, except to place it against the 
wall. The extreme length admits of a 
number of fine pieces ; a beautiful table 
and sofa being of the number. The sole 
new article ‘of furniture is a mahogany 
settle built to conceal a radiator. 

Opening from the hall at the left is 
the drawing-room, twelve feet by thirty- 
eight feet. This is a formal place full 
of serene dignity. The unusual color 
scheme at once commands attention. 
Upon the walls is a rose-pink textile in 
the well-known trellis pattern. Above 
the textile is a painted frieze in two 








One of the Bedrooms 
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The Yellow Dining-Room 


tones of gray. Urns and garlands in Adam 
style are chosen for the theme. The gray 
and the pink are charming together. A 
third color is a soft yellow, introduced in 
upholstery and curtains. The rugs show an 
oriental blending of many tones. The severe 
mantel is faced with white tiles and the hearth 
is similarly treated. An oval mirror in a 
gold frame and a pair of astral lamps with 
prisms, complete the mant: i decoration. The 
treatment is formal. as befits the room. 
There is no small brie-a-brac. A big Dres- 
den vase, from the Carver collection, rests 
upon a bit of iridescent brocade. Both re- 
peat the pinks and yellows of the room. 
In less skilful hands this color scheme 
might prove disastrous. It could be stated 
in a stronger way; in most rooms it would 
be a flat failure. 

At the end of the hall is the dining-room, 
which to many people is the most attractive 
room of all. It is twenty feet by twenty 
feet, taking in the full width of the 
house. A traceried door, identical with 
the entrance door, leads from the hall to the 
dining-room. When open, a charming view 
of the room is obtained; when closed, a 
certain architectural beauty is added to the 
house. The dining-room has all the charm 
that yellow walls, mahogany furniture, and 
old china can contribute. Above a paneled 
wainscot a two-toned silk and linen textile 
is placed. Mrs. Taylor found that a fabric 
served her purpose better than a paper. The 
tone is rich and deep, holding its own by 
artificial light. 

Opposite the wide doorway are the square 
paned casement windows grouped in a series 
of four. The glass is amber-colored, across 
which is hung a single drapery of transparent 


yellow silk. In summer, when the casements 
are open, there is a fine out-door feeling to the 
room. A rear yard of more than usual at- M1 
tractions is one of the features of the house 
The mantel, like that of the drawing-room, 
is exceedingly well designed. Grueby tiles 


The Green Lil 
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1 pleasant green and the dhurrj 
some good brown tones and a little 
ined yellow. 
irniture is an interesting study jn 





tions. From one old chair, seven 


were constructed. Then the side. 
| table were made to match the 
Mrs. Taylor believed that harmony 
ould be preserved, even at the ex- 
lisearding antiques. The rooms are 
tent that one will not quarrel with 


S Te) 


th the dining-room is the kitchen, 


lime nsions. 


Quite a sermon could 
ibout this room: it is so shining 


less. The floor is tiled in brown, and 


ire wainsecoted in white cement 
enameled paint above. The 
is stained brown and the furniture 
treated. On this floor is a maid’s 
with books and magazines and 

e furniture. 
in staircase of the house rises at 
he hall, an arrangement which may 
he illustration on the cover. It 
simple lines, and is designed to take 
"00m as possible. It is treated in 
11 manner, with mahogany hand- 
reads. The landscape paper follows 
ise to the landing, where the gray 
| is deftly merged into yellow, the 


he upper hall. Long dhurri “runners” 


loor. They are woven with a gray 
ipon which are yellow and reddish 
ires outlined in yellow. These rugs 
or second halls and for bedrooms. 


1 


has used them liberally in her 


With many wall effects they combine 


oriental rugs and have a firmness 
most hand-woven floorcoverings. 




















At the end of the hall is the living-room, 
Javing the same dimensions as the dining- 
room. It is as livable as the drawing-room 
is formal. Green is the prevailing color here, 
with more finely designed woodwork and more 
old mahogany furniture. There is a high 
wainscot of green burlap and a decorative for- 
est paper in browns and greens. Grueby tiles 
are again used with admirable results. Al- 
though green is the dominant tone, it is not 
overprominent. Books and rugs make agree- 
able color contrasts, and one or two fine 
pieces of tapestry are utilized in the uphol- 
stery. The mantel garniture consists of an 
old Dresden clock and a pair of Dresden 
vases. In time they will be replaced by a 
colonial clock and a pair of Lowestoft vases. 

The storing of many books was a pleasant 
problem here. Open shelves were preferred. 
but it seemed impracticable to expose fine 
bindings to Chicago’s dust. The mistress of 
the house wisely decided to make the doors 


An Old-Fashioned Bedroom 


a feature of the scheme, and to this end they 
were latticed in a decorative pattern. The 
cases fill the available wall space, the tops 
forming a setting for cleverly designed 
electric fixtures. The latter are in the form 
of brass-saucer candlesticks placed at in- 
tervals along the wall. Lamps provide the 
central illumination. 

The lighting of the house is very satis- 
factory. On the first floor, side-lights with 
ground-glass shades and prisms are used, a 
scheme mentioned in connection with the 
beautiful Ward house in Evanston. On the 
second floor, electricity is introduced in the 
form of candlesticks. The electric candle of 
a few years ago had little to recommend it. 
Sham was written in large letters across its 
porcelain face. The fixtures of this house 
bear no resemblance to this almost obsolete 
type. There are no visible electric wires; 
no switchboards to indicate the why and 
wherefore. Conventional lighting would have 





A Quiet, Cool Room 


A modern bonnet ona 
colonial dame would not be more incongru- 
ous. 

Two bedrooms on the second floor and 
three on the third have afforded opportunity 


spoiled these rooms. 


for effective treatment. All show the charm 
of the triple alliance of white paint, quaint 
flower papers, and mahogany furniture. 

In connection with Mrs. Taylor’s work, 
it is interesting to know that she studied a 
year at the Chicago Art Institute in order to 
fit herself for the task of house-building. The 
decorative side, no less than the architec- 
tural, was carefully considered. It is signifi- 
cant of the times; the thoroughness with 
which all details pertaining to the home are 
studied. 

In the furnishing of her rooms, Mrs. 
Taylor affirms that THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL was of great assistance to her, and that 
many of its suggestions are embodied in her 
decorative schemes. 


French Castles for a Song 


ASTLES in Spain are probably the 

cheapest in the world, for a person 

with a sanguine temperament and a 

little imagination may build them 
at any time. In this respect they have 
a slight —a very slight — advantage over 
the chateaux of France. Castles on the 
Rhine used to be within the reach of mod- 
erate fortunes, but they have greatly in- 
creased in price lately. 

In the same way there has been an increase 
in the price of Italian palaces. 

Neither the Rhine castles nor the Italian 
palaces are so numerous as the chiteaux of 
France, many of which are for sale at prices 
that bring them almost in the class with aban- 
doned farms. 

This is due to the centralization in the 
life of France, which has taken so many of the 
population to the cities. Young men in the 
families that owned these houses in the past 
had usually enough to live on and possibly 
maintain the chateau in a meager fashion 


that was a strange contrast to its earlier gran- 
deur. Sometimes a wealthy marriage helped 
the owner and encouraged a feeling among 
young Frenchman that it was beneath their 
dignity to work. Nowadays men of the old- 
est families enter all professions. They are 
lawyers, engineers, architects, and scientists. 
These professions take them to Paris, if 
they do not lead them far beyond the borders 
of their own country. In this way their have 
recently come into the market many old 
homes of architectural and historical inter- 
est. They are not the great show places, 
says the New York Sun, grand enough for 
the men who have recently made great for- 
tunes. They are little more expensive that 
the best of the ‘ own-your-own-home ” 
houses offered for sale near New York. 
The noble pile with the sloping roof known 
as the Chateau de Villandry can be bought 
for $28,000. It was built toward the close 


of the sixteenth century, and is regarded as a 
very pure specimen of that period. The 
19 


wings of the house inclose a beautiful court 
of honor. There are ornamental gardens in 
the French and English style, done by expe- 
rienced landscape-gardeners toward the close 
of the last century. A lake lies in the woods 
of the large park surrounding the house, and 
there are conservatories, terraces in the front 
of the chiteau, and several islands in the 
River Cher that belong to the property. 

Older still is the chateau near Dreux, which 
was put up in the days of Louis XIII, and is 
called a perfect specimen of the architecture 
of that period. There is a court of honor, 
and a lake stretching almost to the windows 
in one wing of the house. The principal 
building is two and a half stories high, and is 
accounted remarkable both in original beau- 
ty and in its present state of preservation. 
There are kitchen and fruit gardens, con- 
servatories, and a very old chapel anteda- 
ting even the building of the main house. 
The park was laid out by the famous Le 
Notre. 
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It is the Italian style that the Chateau de in the Italian fashion, are a winter garden, cent hen it was put on the market. The 
Milly in the Rhone country exemplifies in con- fruit and kitchen gardens, and spacious cost s house and its twenty acres is but 
trast to the purely French houses. Itsfagade lawns. There is a lake in the park $18 0 
shows two stories of residential apartments, This house, which is built of white marble, lt ere and forbidding architecture jg 
with a half-story on the top for the servants’ dates from the beginning of the eighteenth its antiquity. Those who want 
quarters and a half-story beneath the house century, and has accumulated all the conve not only is really old, but also 
for the kitchen and service-rooms.. On the niences to living that have been invented _ lool would not be repelled by the un. 
ground-floor is a center hall, open to the roof, since that time. Yet it can be bought for ado exterior. 
about which are large and small drawing- $20,000. re many other chateaux of the same 
rooms and three other large apartments. On The Chateau de Farguette is medieval red for sale, but these are typical 
the second floor there is a gallery surrounded in architecture. It is in good preservatio1 that, next to Spain, France js an 
by light apartments. Adjoining the house, however, and has been occupi til re- ¢ ntry to acquire a home in. 
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Lamps, Good and Bad 
SF a 
By ELIZABETH GREGORY 
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“\HE attention given to the lighting a necessity and these requirements are best re constructed with a greater regard 
of houses has resulted ina multiplic- met by lamps and drop-lights than many of the patterns now on 
ity of designs for lamps. Some are In many homes where elect! sed et. For several years arts and crafts 
good; some show that no other phase __ kerosene isstillinfavor. Oil p es asofter, ve utilized Grueby, Rookwood, Van 
of arts and crafts work has been carried to better light for reading than either gas or Bi | Teco jars in the making of lamps. 
such extremes. The absurdities found in electricity, although the convenience of the § perforated copper, gold wire cloth, 
lamps are unequaled by any other articles in switch-board is a temptatio1 avor of dis glass were designed to harmonize 
pottery and metal. Every fantastic scheme, carding kerosene. For reading thing is 1 pottery foundations. Now the 
from seashells to bunches of grapes, has been better than the student lan It puts to pott re making their own shades — 
utilized in providing illumination. There is flout many of the high-priced des ead s of metal, sometimes of glass, and 


searcely anything in the animal or vegetable 
kingdom which has not offered material for 
ingenious designs. 

Side lighting has reached a degree of per- 
fection unknown in other phases of illumina- 
tion, but side lights are only half the story. 
No house is properly lighted where side fix- 
tures alone are used. Low central lights are 





Hanging Lamp Designed by Bessie \Bennett 





A Group of Van Briggle Lamps with Copper Shades 

ed glass and metal, which are beaut as conform with the base. The glass 
objects of art but useless for rea r sewing e transparent, and are very satis- 
They are attractive by day, me« the fact * reading. The copper shades 
requirements of color and desig \ cht herewith are more desirable than 
they afford charming illumination fo! rk on their type. The perforations are 
corner. Through leaded glass 1 meta I ther and provide actual light. They 
gleams a faint radiance ideal for versat ( ng examples of their class. 
but quite inadquate for other purposes W t comes to electric lamps the oppor- 

It is an indisputable fact that the cheap, tun r good designs is greater. The 
ugly lamp usually gives light. The ginger- pro simpler where kerosene is not an 
bread gold and the tawdry flower decoration 1 the discarding of the font and 
of the department-store articles merit our — the er, the base assumes a different 
dislike, but the truth remains that they are \ rand may be treated with more free- 
beacons of illumination in com) on with dor lany of the electroliers are very 
their artistic prototypes. obj able — being fantastic in the ex- 

The lamps in the accompanying illustrations _ tre! For dignified simplicity it would be 
are chosen from many sources. ‘They show har nd anything better than the work of 
the work of individual craftsmen and also the Wil [. Lau, a Chicago man of unusual 
fine designs being produced at some of the abil [Three of Mr. Lau’s designs are 
large potteries. They aresimple and service- rep! Miss Bennett’s hanging lamp 
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Electrical Reading Lamp Designed by 
Willy H. Lau 


inj{bronze and copper is a successful piece 
of work in another line, while the Rookwood 
and Van Briggle lamps show interesting com- 
binations of pottery and metal, or pottery 
and glass. 

The value of the Japanese lamp shade has 
been emphasized in THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL. For reading purposes it is one of 
the best inexpensive shades on the market. 
It does not fit every lamp. On many it is 
distinctly out of place, but where it is appro- 
priate it solves the shade question in a conclu- 
sive manner. It is most harmonious where 
the foundation of the lamp is of Japanese 
pottery or bronze. The average housewife 
wishes to combine beauty and utility with 
economy. Exclusive designs are usually be- 
yond her means. She must do the best she 
can with the amount available. To such as 
these the lamp question is a serious one. 

Nothing mars a room more than ugly light- 
ing, and nothing makes for comfort and cheer 
more than a successful scheme of illumination. 
It is a matter of such importance that no home 
maker can afford to neglect it. Even if the 
materials at hand be very inexpensive a 
certain- harmony should be preserved. Some- 
times it is an excellent plan to select a base of 
pottery or metal, have a font made, and then 
hunt for a shade. Russian coppers and 





Two of Mr. Lau’s Designs 


brasses make good foundations. Samovars 
make delightful lamps, if a suitable shade 
can be secured. Brass wire cloth is a good 
material for a samovar shade. In the hands 
of a skilful craftsman this medium is often 
cleverly treated. With copper jars, shades 
of perforated copper are attractive. Glass 
leaded with copper is also satisfactory. The 
chief thing to keep in mind is that if the lamp 
be for reading the shade must be designed 
with this idea paramount. There must be 
an outlet for the light. The shade must be 
sufficiently elevated above the font to per- 
mit the light to radiate. Many beautiful 
lamps are failures on just this point. The 
shades are not properly proportioned. They 
are dropped too low, concealing instead of 
throwing out the light. The persistency of 
several famous designers to overlook this 





From the Rookwood Pottery 


simple factor is cause for wonderment. They 
have lost sight of the first principles of lamp 
making. 

Color is an all-important question, whether 
the shade be glass or paper. Red should be 
avoided if the lamp is to be used for read- 
ing, unless the color is quite subordinated. 
Green, or green in combination with light 
brown, yellow, or orange is adapted for 
reading purposes. The popularity of the 
green glass shade is well known. It is found 
in all reading-rooms and libraries. It is the 
color most restful and soothing to the eyes. 
Many of these shades are of green fluted 
porcelain with a lining of white. They are not 
very ornamental, but they are far in advance 
of the usual painted shade and less offensive 
than many high-priced, hand-made affairs. 


Probably the most hopeless of all situations 
is that of the gas drop-light with its ugly 
rubber tube and glaring mantle. In this 
connection a simple device seen in the room 
of a batchelor girl is worthy of chronicle. 
The shade was of the intense blue-green 
popular with the gas company. The lamp 
gave a flood of light, ideal for writing and 
reading if it could be toned down a little. 
The “ toning down” was attained by a square 
of English cretonne in a bold conventionalized 
design of yellow primroses. The square 
was folded and a hole cut in the center just 
large enough to fit over the-top of the shade. 

It was drawn down over the porcelain, 
covering the ugly green and falling in four 
points. It produced the desired effect, con- 
cealing the glaring shade, softening the light 
and making a most agreeable color effect. 
Cretonne does not ravel, so sewing was unnec- 
essary. The size of the square was eighteen 
inches and the diameter of the hole six inches. 
It took about ten minutes to make, and cost 
thirty-seven cents. The color scheme was 
green and deep yellow with a little orange. 
With lamps, as with other appointments of a 
room, the color relation must be maintained. 

A recent writer in The Electrical World 
treats the subject from a scientific stand- 
point. Discussing electric ay pliances in 
reference to reading, he says: “ Most of the 
electric portable lamps threw the greater part 
of the light down on the table around the base 
of the lamp, so that the readers sitting around 
the table get only a small percentage of the 
light.” 

There is a field for the designer of good 
inexpensive lamps; lamps that light; lamps 
with shades so designed that they give rather 
than conceal light. The time spent on indif- 
ferent jewelry might well be turned to these 
household necessities 





Rookwood Base and Shade 




















Windows 
HAT type or types of win- 
dows are best suited to the By ROBERT . SPE} IC ER, Jr. 


modern house? The ques- 

tion is one of light, ven- 
tilation, beauty, convenience and 
architectural style, which, like all 
other cardinal questions of house 
designing, is commonly decided by 
blind custom and fashion, or 
economy in first cost, rather than 
by careful study. 

Yet, how greatly the inner and 
outer comfort and beauty of a 
house depend upon its windows, 
their arrangement, size, propor- 
tions, their details of glazing and 
enrichment! Let us, therefore, ex- 
amine carefully and without pre- 
judice the comparative merits of 
the several styles or types of win- 
dows. 

During an active practice of 
over ten years, devoted largely 
to a careful study of the house 
problem in all its aspects, the 
writer has tested every well known 
type of window from a practical 
standpoint and feels warranted in 
speaking with authority, although A Bay, with French Windows Opening on a Terrace. Glass 


well aware that his conclusions Metal Bar. R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 
conflict at certain points with 

those of some of his colleagues whose dicta The common every-day window, techni- 

on this same subject are already recorded cally known as “double-hung.” “ box-frame,” 

in print. or “check-rail,” has, until recently, been so St 





Examples of Effective Leading in Metal Bar. Designed by Howard Shaw, Mr. Spencer, Nimm 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Executed by Linden Glass Co 
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versally used in the United States 
very few are familiar with any 

her type, and no other type is thought ' 

of in building the average house, | 

either by owner or architect. Its 

letails of construction are so fa- 

miliar to all that no particular ' 
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ning pulleys. 


weather strips and proper locks 

they can be made thoroughly tight. 

Insect screens are looked upon 

as a necessity through the States 

‘Mason and Dixon’s line.” In Europe 

re seldom used and in our Southern 
nuch less than in the North. 


ns & Fellows, Mr. 


illustration or description is called 
for here, it being the purpose of 
the writer in these pages to present 
new and somewhat advanced ideas 
ther than to dwell on that which 
is hackneyed and familiar. 

The old and accepted needs no 

lvocate. The burden of proof 
rests upon the new idea. In order, 
however, to place a proper value 
upon the new, 
point out the comparative de- 
merits and defects of the old. 

It may be said for double-hung 
windows that they are well adapt- 
ed to large and single openings. 
They are convenient to open and 
close when accurately balanced, 
nicely fitted and hung on easy run- 


it is necessary to 
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The operation of double-hung sash is in 
no way hampered where screens or blinds 
are used, blinds, as well as screens, being, 
generally speaking, a peculiarly American 
window accessory. To their ready adapta- 
bility to these accessories and to the com- 
paratively large openings demanded by the 
colonial and kindred styles, double-hung 
windows owe largely their vogue in the 
Northern States, rather than to their beauty, 
ease of operation, or excellence as means 
of ventilation. So much in their favor. 
But they have certain defects—some in- 
herent. 

As constructed in the average house, 
double-hung sash are very frequently more or 
less of a nusiance to operate sucessfully, not- 
withstanding their apparent convenience. 

In damp weather, if closely fit 
ted or if warped or provided with 
close-fitting metal weather-strips, 
they frequently stick, requiring a 
strong effort to start them, ac- 
companied at times by an effort 
to refrain from the use of ‘“‘lan- 
guage.” 

On the score of ventilation they 
are unsatisfactory in warm 
weather unless provided with large 
screens covering entire opening, 
which, owing to the size of the 
average window of this type, are 
apt to be somewhat cumbersome. 

When provided with such 
screens and opened to the full at 
top and bottom, they ventilate 
well under ordinary conditions. 

As to appearance, they are, of 
course, well adapted to the colo- 
nial and kindred psuedo-classic 
styles. 


Where a grouped or mullioned A Dining-room with Leaded Casements in Bay and French Windows to Porch, show- 
window effect is desired. a more ing use of transoms with high openings, also the use of too much window 


or less complicated arrangement 

of over-head pulleys and double-weight boxes 
is required, and the number in a group is 
limited practically to four. 





The Exterior Beauty of Casements and Leaded Glass. A Dining- 
room Bay in Indianapolis. Designed by Mr. Spencer. 
Glass Executed by Giannini & Hilgart 


When it comes to cleaning, small 
double-hung windows are easy to take 
care of, but large ones above the first 
floor are troublesome, unless fitted 
with some of the modern revolving 
sash devices which are coming into 
vogue, but which are seldom em- 
ployed in residence work. 

From an esthetic standpoint, re- 
gardless of architectural style, the 
middle, or the meeting rail, inevitable 
with double-hung windows, condemns 
them for country houses where there 
is a beautiful outlook from the win- 
dows, cutting squarely across the view. 

The mullions in a group of case- 
ments simply carry the structure of the 
building agreeably through the group, their 





“ millinery,” destroying interior effect of glass 


vertical lines often accentuating the charm of 
a broad outdoor picture. A horizontal check- 
rail, however, spoils the picture and hurts 
the sensitive eye. 

So much for the merits and defects 
of our old familiar window, which does 
not always stick, but sometimes be- 
comes loose and rattles. 

Hinged windows are of three classes: 
French windows, casement win- 
dows hinged to swing in, and 
casements windows hinged to 
swing out. The former, as their 
name implies, are largely used in 
France, and are being adopted by 
American architects in the East 
who are spreading the Parisian 
cult. 

The French window is prac- 
tically a long sash treated as a 
door, requiring a transom for open- 
ings over ordinary door height. 
They are usually swung ‘inward, 
but may be swung out where they 
open upon an enclosure porch or 
similar shelter. They are particu- 
larly effective in giving access 
to porches, loggias, and balconies, 
particularly in warm climates or 
summer homes. 





Tudor Rose Pattern. Howard Shaw, Architect 


In winter, where they open upon a snow- 
covered porch they are not always so pleas- 
ing, unless the lower portion is 
made solid, instead of being glazed 
in the usual way. 

In Paris, windows of this type 
are commonly arranged to fold 
in pairs. Whenso arranged, how- 
ever, it is more difficult to make 
them permanently tight at the 
meeting joint than where each 
window is between jambs or mul- 
lions. 

The proper hardware for bolt- 
ing and locking them, when so 
designed, is always expensive, 
consisting, as it does, of long 
bolts known as the espagnolette 
bars, operated by a single handle. 

In its proper place, for certain 
purposes, therefore, the French 
window is the only type which 
can be used. 

Within the past fifteen years 
there has been a growing revolt 
against the square and uncom- 
promising: double-hung or guil- 
lotined window, which began as 
a revolt against its ugliness, or rather lack 
of beauty as compared with the English 
vasement window in domestic work. 

Much of the charm and “homeliness” of 
English dwellings, whether cottage or ram- 
bling country house, is due to the almost uni- 
versal English use of casement windows in 
the British Isles. 

As soon as we began using them we began 





Exterior of Dining-room Bay. See interior view above. 
Designed by Mr. Spencer. Glass Executed by 
Giannini & Hilgart 
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Let us, however, consider each 
case on its merits. 

It is generally conceded, even by 
their advocates, that 
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weather tight as those which swing 
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w when closed, it may set below and 
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BRICK WALL 


recognized American authority and 
writer on building construction 
and superintendence emphatically 
favors the easement swinging out 
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on this score, if no othe 





weather tight, in a room of mod- 
est dimensions, particularly a bed- 

















Granted, however, that the in- sas 
side casement is made sufficiently bee 


room, the window swinging in- bee 











*<SRONG OUTSIDE 
AIR CURRENT 


room with casements, showing ventilation 
with side breeze 


| opening them in some way to reach 
whenever the sash requires opening 
ng, the several types of casement 
juste rs hitherto available not having 
gned to do away with this difficulty, 
g the past year, however, to over- 
is one difficulty, a new adjuster has 
vised and placed on the market, 





VW, =" 5 onan ward, if open more than a little | simple in construction and neat 
“ Se SS for full ventilation in warm arance, which easily operates the 
be adres weather, is always in the way. ym the inside of the screen or storm 
WZ. 8 SCREEN One can never sit comfortably at w thus making outside casements, in 
pe - ---S+ ede a half-open casement which swings _ tl er’s opinion, the most convenient, 
ai PLAN SECTION in. It musteither be opened but | |, and artistic of all windows for 
pee sligntly or fol ee back against the re e work where the sash of large size 
CASEMENT WINDOW DETAILS wall, and wall space is not always juired by the character or the 
available. | style and purposes of the build- 
to appreciate their utility as well as their Another difficulty with the inside case- 
beauty, until now many home builders are ment is with the curtains or shades, whic! ile easements should not be over 
insisting upon having them who are not must be secured separately to each sash, 24 es and 52 inches glass size for dura- 
simply actuated by a desire to give an Eng- If the sash is open more than alittle for | | convenient handling. If narrower 
lish effect to their houses. In short, case- bed-room ventilation, there is no barrier be longer’, as for example on a 
ment windows seem to be the coming win- to the light, an important consideration in where they are seldom opened 
dow for dwellings of all classes, strictly on the summer. There must either be too little 
its merits, although it will be some years be- hot weather ventilation or too much early casement windows should be 
fore it is adopted by the speculative builder. morning sunshine. t made of the best clear seasoned 
In England it is the general custom to This type of window has, however, one ne to prevent warping and sagging. 
swing casement window sash outward. With decided merit. It is more convenient to The e and top members should not be 
us, hitherto, there has been some division clean than any other. It is also a better les in 3 inches wide and the bottom 
of opinion among architects as to whether ventilator than a double-hung window. In me r, or rail, 4 inches wide to the glass 


they should be swung in or out, advocates 
of each course being equally positive, al- 
though the majority agreed that they should, 
all things considered, be swung out. 
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Vertical sections through windows, showing relative 
value as warm-weather ventilators 
Fig. 1. Double-hung sash with half screen, open below 
only. Fig. 2. Same, with full-length screen, open 
at top and bottom. Fig. 3. Casement full 
opening, giving best ventilation 


fact, casements of either type afford 
double the ventilation for a give! 
glass area than can be had with 


double-hung sash, an imp¢ 


sideration during “" summe! 
months, even in the Nort! 
Casements which swing out ar 
however, decidedly better in this 
respect, as indicated by the accon 
panying diagram. Hung, as they 
should be, to open in alternating 
directions, they serve as vanes 
to deflect cooling breezes into the 
room, even where the direction 
of the wind is parallel to the side 








of the building, so that east or 
west windows may give the 
occupants of a bedroom the 


benefit of southerly breezes on 
a hot night, even though the 
room has no southerly exposure. 

In cool weather, or when the 
breeze is unpleasantly strong, a 
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window of this type may be 

opened against the wind, serving WINDOW DETALS 

as a pressure screen or fendel HEA ABS & SILLS 1%" STOCK 
But one valid objec ‘tion has SAS} THICK 5%" WIDE. OVER ALL 

been made to the use of outs ide BOTTOM RAILS 4%" <i 

casements, the necessity of hang SCDEENS % STOCK. HUNG AT TOP .IN 

ing the screens and storm sash SMA OOSE PIN BRASS BUTTS 
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rebate. A thickness of 1%4 inches is suffi- 
cient. ; 

The butts on which these sash are hung 
should be 4x 4 galvanized iron, with loose 
brass pins, which should be well lubricated 
when the sash are hung. 

Each sash should be fitted with at least 
one good casement lock or fast for making 
the sash tight in cold weather when the 
screens are not in use. 

Casements which are at all large can be 
drawn tighter if fitted with two fasts, one near 
the top and one near the bottom. 

In houses of the more expensive class, 
casement windows are usually fitted with 
interlocking metal weather strips, but under 
ordinary conditions no ordinary strip of felt 
and wood is sufficient on the more exposed 
sides of the building. As a rule, casements 
are quite as tight as double-hung sash. 

The screens and storm sash, of course, 
must be the full size of the window opening 
and are hung inside. The best method for 
hanging them is by means of loose pin brass 
butts at top of opening, a small bolt or 
eatch serving to secure them at the bottom. 
A small brass knob is required for swinging 
them inward when, for any reason, it may 
be necessary to open them. 


When screens are to be removed, the loos, 


An Architectural Treatment of a Single Casement in the 
House of R. C. Spencer, Sr., in Milwaukee. Bor- 
der, yellow-green ; Flower, clear in “ crackle,” 
with dull red center and gold spots 





pins are slipped out and replaced ready 
for hanging storm sash. 

The convenience of storm ‘sash of 
moderate size which are easily handled, 
and which can be hung inside, dispens- 
ing with the services of a man with a 
long outside ladder, will be appreciated. 

The screens must be well made and 
finished to match the adjacent interior 
woodwork. They should be covered 
with copper or what is known as 
“Pearl Rustless” wire. 

Screens with metal frames can now 
be had of the manufacturers who make 
them a specialty for very little more 
than the cost of first-class ones of 
wood. 

The accompanying details of case- 
ment window construction for frame and 
plaster, brick veneer, solid brick wall con- 
struction, illustrate simple and satisfactory 
methods of casement window construction 
and accompanying finish. 

It is to be noted that the rebate for screens 
and storm sash is located within about 1 
inch of the inside casing in order that shades, 
if used, may be set between jambs instead 
of being mounted on casings. 

In order that the new type of adjuster, 
here illustrated, may be used, it is essential 
that the screens should be set about as shown 
in order that the operating lever, which con- 
sists of an extensible sleeve and handle, 
working through a locking plate may not 
be too long. 

In frame buildings a small hood or canopy, 
fitted closely over the window head per- 
mits the sash to be easily opened for ventila- 
tion in rainy weather. Care should always 
be taken to have the outside boarding and 
plaster carried up into the rebate in bottom 
of sill, the space between window frames and 
studding forming a rough opening to be 
thoroughly caulked before interior finish is 
put on. 

Under ordinary loads a single stud in each 
mullion is sufficient for strength in a large 
group of casements if tightly fitted between 
frames. The sills for a group of casements 
should be in one single piece. 

Both French and casement windows are 
particularly adapted to decorative treatment 
in leaded glass. And there certainly is no 
better way of giving an effect of quiet rich- 
ness to a simple house than by leading 
the glazing. 

Within recent years a number of Chicago 
architects have been particularly success- 
ful in thus enriching houses designed by 
them, the windows being leaded throughout 
in modern and original conventional de- 
signs. 

The most interesting work of this char- 
acter has been executed in what is known 
as “metal bar,’’ which substitutes thin hol- 
low bars of zine for lead, doing away with 
the necessity for cross bars of iron, which 
are commonly used for stiffening leaded 
glass. Owing to the relative stiffness of the 
zine bar, designs in which straight lines and 
simple curves predominate,are the most prac- 
tical they are also restful and architectural in 
general effect, both externally and _ inter- 
nally. 





Glass Possibilities. Glass Windows in Mrs. Adams's House, 
Indianapolis 


With metal bar work, several varieties 
of uncolored glass are employed presenting 
different colors and textures for the accent- 
uation of the design. In some beautiful 
windows colored or white opal glass has 
been sparingly used and points have been 
beautifully accentuated with gold enamel 
and iridescent glass. The exterior effect 
of these latter gives an exceptional air of 
quiet richness to the exteriors in which 
they are employed. 

The accompanying photographs indicate 
rather feebly some of the possibilities of 
this modern type of glazing, which opens 
a rich field for the skill of the designer in 
conventional ornament and for the careful 
selection of color and texture in combination 
with clear glass. 

Where a particularly fine view is to be 
had from a group of windows, or where 
nearly all of the views from the house are 
fine, the design of the leading should be 
such that the central portion of each sash 
is practically unobstructed. 

The cost of metal bar work varies from 
$1.00 to $2.00 per square foot, being some- 
what more expensive than simple leading, 
which can be had for about 75 cents per 
square foot. 

A discussion of the window question 
would be incomplete without some reference 
to what may be termed ‘window millinery,” 
but space does not permit any thorough 
treatment of the subject. There is a gen- 
eral tendency to smother windows under 
too many curtains and hangings. The ad- 
vent of casement and French windows should 
be welcomed if for no other reason than 
for the necessity which they impose of lim- 
iting the number of curtains and draper- 
ies which can be used in connection with a 
single opening. 

In some of the most attractive modern 
homes known to the writer, roller shades 
have been omitted entirely and the case- 
ment windows hung with the simplest of 
sash curtains, sliding on rods. 

Valances are often used over groups of 
casement windows, but, generally speak- 
ing, are superfluous. 

Where the glass is leaded, particularly 
where it is enriched with color, the hangings 
should be of the very simplest. If enriched 
with applique or stencilled borders, they 
should harmonize with the design and color 
of the glazing. 
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NURSERIES AND PLAYROOMS 


(Continued from page 16.) 
doors to shut off their racket as much as 
possible from the rest of the house. This, 
however, presupposes a veritable mansion, 
servants enough to keep everything in perfect 
order, a well-drilled nurse to get the young- 
sters out of their cold sleeping-room into a 
warm place to dress, and many other luxuries 
beyond the reach of the average income. 

In a house of this kind, beside their bed- 
rooms a large sunny room on the third floor 
has been given up to be the children’s play- 
room and also their study-room. There is a 
piano here, for the mother is herself a musician 
of taste and does not allow practising on the 
fine drawing-room piano. There is also an 
Eolian, on which one child treads out tunes 
while the others dance; this in itself would 
make the third floor back a gathering place 
for all the children of the neighborhood. In 
one corner is the girls’ doll-house. On a zinc- 
covered stand under the window is a sizable 
gas-stove with an oven and two burners. 
Here the children make candy and bake 
apples: here the little girls wash and 
iron their dolls’ clothes without let or 
hindrance from the rulers of the kitchen. 
This gas-stove is the joy of their 
hearts. There is a deep closet to this 
room, with drawers allotted to each 
child. In the lowest drawer are old 
gowns of mamma’s, old hats of father’s, 
the loveliest old artificial flowers, par- 
asols, shawls delectable, and everything 
you can imagine for dressing up or play- 
acting. 

A very small room adjoining has pveen 


6s ’ OME Furnishing: Practical and Artistic’”’ 
is the title of the latest volume upon the 
subject of interior decoration. The au- 
thor is Miss Alice M. Kellogg, whose 
work is familiar to readers of THE House 
BeautirtL. The book is simple and practical, and 
will prove of greater assistance to the average wo- 
man, perplexed over portiéres and curtains, than 
many longer, more elaborate works. The best chap- 
ters are those dealing with the details of furnishing; 
book-shelves, window-seats, plate-rails, lamps and 
candlesticks, ete. There is little new left to say of 
the general treatment of the house, and Miss 
Kellogg has made the chapters which deal with the 
main rooms of the home extremely brief. 

Color schemes are too briefly treated. The rela- 
tion of one color to another, the effect of color upon 
temperament, the important part that color plays 
in the welfare of a household are not considered. 
Possibly, Miss Kellogg felt that in a small book it 
would be impossible to present more than one phase 
of the matter, and preferred to devote her space to 
practical hints as to ways and means. There are 
good taste and sound sense back of all the author 
says and on this ground the book will prove a gen- 
uine help to the housewife of moderate means, 
who cannot afford to make a single mistake in any 
feature of her home. The- 
oretical books 
with elaborate schemes of 
furnishing which require 
extensive outlays are of 
little use to the woman 
who wishes her home to 
be comfortable and taste- 
ful, yet has at her com- 
mand only a limited 
amount. To make the 
most of what she has and 


ae 


dealing ; 


fitted up as a worksnop for the oldest boy. A 
carpenter’s bench fills most of the space, hav- 
ing clamps and vises and drills and screws and 
other mysteries requisite to the handicraft. 
A drawer contains neatly assorted sizes of 
nails, tacks, brads, etc. A shelf runs round 
the room holding models of 
tins of glue, stains, varnis!,. A cabir 
hangs on the wall leaving just about room 
enough for a very engaging young gentle 
man in blue overalls, whose pride and pur 
pose in his work is altogether disproportion 
ate to his size. 

In a modest country-house a big 
under the roof, some 25x20 feet hs 
been partitioned off into small 
even plastered. Gradually this 
play-room for the chive | wit 
plan on any one’s part. Th dini 
table was banished there os a 


rious things, 


i1et of tools 


space 
las never 
rooms, nor 
orew into a 
much 


ing-room 


thout 


disfigured 


chair or two. Byand by the old piano was 
sent up there, and the children used to prac- 
tice on it. With — app roach of cold 


weather it became necessary to heat this 
d finvers arum on the 


attic or let the unskille 
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to purchase wisely for the future, are the two 
essentials. The book which can guide her feet 
along these paths is the one par excellence 

Miss Kellogg has given ar e to several fea 
tures which have been neglected by other writers 
** The Child’s Room,” “ The Housemaid’s Room.”’ 
and “ The Guest-room ” are especially good. Of 
the child’s room she says The element of inter 
est is not always considered in furnishing tl 
Comfort, of course, should be of the first 
ance, and an artistic selection made whens 
sible, but a touch of the unique and entertaining 
makes the most vital appeal to the plastic nature of 
achild. The child’s own expression of taste may 
receive sufficient deference in furnishing this roon 
to give him a sense of ownership in his surround 
ings, laying the foundation for the responsibilities 
of the home in which, in time, h« master.” 

Here is a pertinent paragrap! regard to th 
room, which often causes the ho naker more per 
plexity than any other, unless it be the kitcher 
‘“‘A perfection of details is the high-water mark i 
a room devoted to visitors In t other rooms of 
the house, any deviation from comfort receives com 
ensation by the individual cha of ownership 
"he guest room, however, has no p! f this kind t« 
sustain any failure to meet the 1 rements of it 
successive occupants .. . . [t must be treat 
too, with intelligence that will cover a diversity of 
needs, with taste to make every selection an artistic 
one, and with sympathy to invest tl 
character of the room with some touch of hon 
ness.”’ 

The kitchen is ably discussed, and this chapter 
contains two of the best illustra t ( 


s room, 
import 


ver pos- 





The pictures, as a whole, are disappointing A 
few have real charm, many poorly interpret the 
text, and such examples as “ Shelves to Conceal 


Radiators,” ‘“‘ Shelves under a Mantel,” and “‘ Small 


hom vas 


ne Grand. The parents then discovered 
tl the roc king-horse, the canary and yg. 
rio ish treasures had already becn in. 
st v og an evident intention of settlement, 
: ngaged a carpenter for one day to 
the place somewhat more habitable. 
iade some cupboards under the eaves, 
t shelves between the unplaste red studs 
ks, and stained all the timbers brown, 
chair and a shabby but comfortable 


é hair were added to the stock of fyp. 


and father treated it all to a coat of 

lack. Mother recushioned the easy- 

vith cre tonne in a big poppy pattern 

de short curtains of turkey red for the 

ll windows in the roof. A few gay 

ni rs were found that exactly fitted certain 
bounded by the brown-stained 
frame. Several Japanese lan- 
ing from the rafters. On gala 
have candles in them, but 
merely serve a decorative 
-and the aftic is a day play-room only, 
however, no more inv iting room in 
ise, though fifteen dollars would cover 
hat was spent uponit. Just at pre- 


ya 


s these 


they 


it contains Liliputian miles of track, 
all the young railroad magnates 
the village are busy routing their 


ns over it. 
Many a house has unused space of this 
and it could hardly serve a better 
‘pose than that of promoting the 
and contentment of the children. 
play-room needs no expensive furnish- 
Warmth and light are all the little 
utes require, besides liberty and the 
suit of happiness, undisturbed by and 
disturbing their elders 


P "are positively harmful. The ideas back 
illustrations are good, but the selection 
tunate. The difficulty of finding satis- 
victures with which to illustrate books on 
irnishing was discussed in this magazine in 
on with Miss French’s admirable work, 
H s and their Decoration.’ Theoretical fur- 
s still far in advance of concrete ———— 
M le such books as ‘‘ Home Furnishing: Prae- 
\rtistic,”’ are helping the good work along. 

ck A. Stokes Company, $1.50 net.) 


HOME,” such as 
Maur tells of from her own 
xperience, a home in the country which 
4 paid for itself, would indeed, as the 
uuthor confesses, ‘‘seem an Utopian 
whose income depends upon per- 
heart of a great city.”” Her book 
explains how the dream was realized 
d and wife through the medium of ad- 
a small farm not more than twenty- 
or more than one mile from the depot. 
nda house with twelve acres and enough 
to be the haven of her imagination. It 
sed for three years at $180.00 per annum, 
even after $6.00 a month had been added 

r husb com- 
n ticket there was 
r on the rent of 
own apartment, 
uld be used to 
moving expenses. 
they had lived 
year and a half, 
ling on it merely 
> saved, the new 
entirely self- 
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HERE is a system of careful and consistent de- 
velopment, followed by nigid tests under most 


severe conditions, that is peculiar to the Somer 
factory. ‘The result is that nothing is presented to the public 
in an untried or experimental state. 





Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 


Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. aa 
New York Agency, 134 West 38th St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thos. 


B. Jeffery @® Company 
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One Refrigerator 
Uses 50 Ibs. of Ice a Day 
Another only 25 Ibs. 


You ought to know the reason for this great difference 
in the ice bills before you buy a new refrigerator. 

You pay for an ‘Ice Eating”’ refrigerator over and 
over again whilea good refrigerator soon pays for itself 
in saving of ice. 

When you go into a store to buy a refrigerator, the 
dealer will tell youabout the refrigerator he has to sell— 
he will not tell you the good points of other refrigera- 
tors, nor will he tell you the bad points about hi 
refrigerator. 


Let us Tell You Why 


the McCray Refrigerator is the best refrigerator built 

—why it uses lessice and why it protects your health. 
Your name and address on a pocsal card will bring 
u our large catalogue, and a valuable book “How to 
sea Refrigerator. ’ 


Zinc-Lined Refrigerators 
Cause Disease 


The zinc corrodes and the oxides poison milk and 
food, causing serious disease. An unsanitary refriger- 
ator, (whether lined with zinc or anything else) often 
causes serious sickness, yet few seenie think of laying 
the blame where it actually belongs. Children are 
especially liable to sickness caused by refrigerator 


~~ McCray 


Refrigerators 
Opal Glass, Tile, or White 
Wood Lined 


are built in all sizes for Residences, Clubs, 
Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Markets. Florists, 
etc. Endorsed by physicians, hcspitals, and prominent 
people. The McCray System of Refrigeration 
insures a perfect circulation of pure cold air so adso- 
lutely dry that salt and matches can be keptin a McCray 
Refrigerator without getting damp. McCray Refrigera- 
tors are lined throughout with Opal Glass, Tile, or 
Odorless White Wood, (no zinc is used.) They 
are dry, clean and hygienic, of superior construction, 
are unequaled for economy of ice and can be iced from 
outside of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 
McCray Refrigerators are also built to order. 
Catalogues and estimates free. 


Catalogue No. 81 for Residences, No. 46 for Hotels, 
Clubs, Public Institutions, etc., No. 57 for Meat Mare 
kets, No. 64 for Grocers, No. 71 for Florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 


485 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Chicago Office 55 Wabash Ave. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities. 





HILE flowers in winte 
sible luxury to many, 
the summer months, ¢ 
ground, be it but 
which constitutes the usual city 
space is limited to a four-foot 


accomplished, at surprisingly litt! 
who loves flowers. ‘The beauty of 


clous treatment. Therefor: 
gardening, do not commence your « 
large a scale. Do not attempt to « 


worth doing at all, is worth doing y 
first consideration be the proper } 
soil. Follow the precept contait 





ground, 
In order to make sure of this firs 


bed with a layer, at least thre: 
dried manure, either in the fall 
spring as possible. If it is n 
well-rotted stable 

guano or bone dust, using thes: 
tilizers sparingly, however t 
seven ounces to every squal 
Have the manure or 
thoroughly mixed with the s: 
inches or more, the deeper the 
that the latter does not come in d 
the roots of plants. The stiff 
commonly encountered in cit 


other 


tity of either sand, wood ashes 
the woods, spaded in, to render t! 
to be easily worked. If leaf-m 


paved street. The fundamental 
proper preparation of the s 
there need be no further outlay 
for the purchase of a few pac 
few young plants, and ther 
expenditure of time and ef 
watering, your garden can 
beauty from early spring to | 
The first question which na 
is ‘what to plant’’? 
duce a continuity of bloon 
simple proposition where ther: 
choose from, but, in spite of 
tions and vivid illustrations of tl 
it is better to begin with but 
at most. As the earliest spring 
cuses daffodils, hyacinths, r 
require planting the previous fall 


erly planned garden should 
blossom throughout the entir: 
be done with perennials alone 
results, especially the first seaso 
few of the finest annuals. 

A common garden flower, 


and delicate colors, is the sw 
nothing more graceful nor por 


















44a0OUR CATALOCUE Se 


opens with a triumphant arch 
ie up of over 40 varieties of vere- 

tables the world has learned to value. and 
of which we were the original intro- 
ducers. It has some both new and good 
for this season, and a vast variety of 
standard vegetable and flower seed, with 
intelligent instructions for the cultivat- 
ing of all of them. Catalogue FREE, 


J.J. H. GRECORY & SON 
Marblehead, Mass. 


blooms. Any ordinary soil is 
ing it, if one has a sunny, open sp 
building or close fence. 


As soon as the sprouts apps 
thin them out freely, and as 
furnish brushwood, or a trellis 
support the vines. With ordi: 
pea will bloom so freely that i 
abundance. 

There is perhaps no flower: 
any fairly good garden soil 
gives quicker and more plenti 
nasturtium. It requires very lit 
in April, on the sunny side of a |} 
with twine or wires for sup} 
nasturtium, with a little trai 
shoots should grow, will prove 
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depends not so much upon mere siz 
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ake for your motto the old adag« 
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ful gardening, cover the entire surfa 
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tained, the next best ingredient is s 


Let your first 


sarily do without them the first sun 


unskilled hand ean be made a daily j 
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spring as possible, without waiting { 


A Back-Yard Garden 


By JULIA HARRIES BULI 
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East India House 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 














Furnishing Fabric 
Department 


We are Showing Constantly 


New Materials Suitable for 


Hangings and 
Furniture Coverings 


In Wool, Cotton and Beautiful 
BROCADES among which are 
both Genuine Antique Pieces and 
also Copies of the Antique De- 
signs which are very beautiful. 


Bed Spreads 


In Cotton, Silk and Linen 


Table Covers 


Printed and Embroidered 


Indian Brasses Fire Screens 


Sofa Pillows 


Silks and Cottons (by the yard) for covering 


the same 


Photographs and samples sent on application 





Agents of Liberty & Co. London 











373 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Slate Gives Place to Taylor 
Old Style Tin After 
Eighty Years’ Trial 


The roof of the old Franklin Institute, 
one of Philadelphia’s most cherished land- 
marks, had given trouble for nearly eighty 
years, Although an institution having 
for its purpose the promotion of the me- 
chanic arts, its own roof history has been 
a continuous round of inspecting, re- 
pairing and replacing. Recently a com- 
mittee, delegated to select the best roof- 
ing material obtainable, decided in favor 

**Taylor Old Style’’ tin, and this 
historical structure now has a roof that 
will undoubtedly outlive the building. 
Taylor Old Style tin was probably never 
selected for a more important purpose, 
or by a more competent committee. 


Our booklet, ‘A Guide to Good 
yofs,"’ will interest all who are 
interested in good roofs. 


N. & G. TAYLOR 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED I510 


PHILADELPHIA 








Write for free cata 
“PLANTS & PLANS FOR 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS” 


Full of invaluable inform atior , illustrations of 
flowers and beautiful lawns. If your hor mall 
an d n tn its surroundings ct 1 
attra S ur e 
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w AGNER ‘PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Bex 34 Sidney, Ohio 
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Send for Samples 








RICHTER MFG. CO. 


Tenafly, N. J. 
Dept. 2 














bearing brilliant flowers from early summer all 
through the season until killed by the October 
frosts. Nor is the dwarf nasturtium to be despised, 
with its bushy plants and gorgeous masses of color. 

And then there are the bachelor’s-buttons, or corn- 
flowers, as they are sometimes called. With culti- 
vation their sedate and sober blue has been diversi- 
fied with other colors, from white through flesh pink 
to deep red, and through the blues from silvery lilac 
to royal purple. They are easily grown, and will 
flower freely in almost any situation. 

These three old-time favorites grow tall enough to 
form a good bac kground for other flowers. If you 
sow nicotiana, a variety of the tobacco plant, in the 
middle distance of your bed, its long white blossoms 
will afford an excellent foil to the brilliant coloring 
of the nasturtiums. Thin the nicotianas, as they 
appear, until the plants are at least two feet apart. 
Against a background of bachelor’s-buttons, nothing 
is more effective than the California poppy, with its 
exquisite shades of orange and yellow. Sow the 





A Back-Yard Garden 


seed as early as possible, and thin to one foot apart. 
Once planted, they will seed themselves. 

If you have space at either end, or in odd corners 
of your garden, plant larkspur and phlox. Both of 
these hardy perennials may be raised from seed 
sown in the open ground quite early. The former, 
with its tall plume-like spikes in varying shades of 
blue, gives a most striking effect, and the latter, 
with its pure white or creamy white, or with its 
glowing ales of salmon, rose, or vermilion, may 
be termed almost a necessary garden flower. Easy 
to grow, and of vigorous habit, it is one of the most 
magnificent flowers of the summer. 

No other flower furnishes the vivid reds found in 
the geranium, and although perennials, they will 

roduce flowers from seed sown the same season. 
The bronze geraniums, and other variegated leaved 
varieties, show most beautiful shades of yellow or 
brownish red, in many cases the leaves being fully 
as decorative as the flowers. 

Peonies have been brought to such perfection that 
they almost rival the rose in perfume and brillianey 
of color. They are perfectly hardy, and require 
little or no care. The roots may be planted either 
in the autumn or spring. Symbolically the peony 
stands for elegance and dignity. 

No flower lover considers his garden complete 
without asters. If sown late in May, they will blos- 
som during the last weeks of September, and early 
in October. It needs cool weather, with just a little 
suspicion of white frost, to bring out their coloring. 
They are the roses of autumn, the more beautiful 
beeause their reign is so fleeting. The fact that 
they come into bloom late in the season, when many 
other plants have finished flowering, and just before 
the chrysanthemums unfold their beauty, makes 
them especially valuable. 

After your seeds are in the ground, water your 

garden faithfully every night or morning, especially 
if the season be dry. Then, when nature sends her 
refréshing showers, and as soon as all danger of 
frost is over, put the finishing touch to your flower- 
bed by making a border of violets, pansies, or for- 
get-me-nots. If you have not raised these from 
seed sown in the shallow boxes in the house during 
February or March, young plants can be purchased 

at a small expense at the market or the florists. 

No one, with space enough for the smallest garden, 
need be without an abundance of violets, and no one 





Snug for child and 
grandma 





Her room and the nursery ought to be 
the most comfortable places in the 
home—always evenly warmed in any 
weather; but there is no even heating 
with uneven heaters, like stoves and 
hot air furnaces. 


YSERICAN IDEAL 


radiate soft, uniform warmth throughout the 
building, with far less fuel. Our way of steam 
or hot water heating is a far-sighted investment 
—saves dollars. 

Whether your house is cottage or mansion, OLD 
or new, farm or city, our outfit is adapted to it; 
and being practically indestructible it becomes a 
part of the permanent property value—unlike 
the short-lived stoves and hot air furnaces. 
Health protection, lessened fire risk, freedom 
from dust and coal gases in living rooms, and 
labor-savings are also secured by use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Youth to 
old age are all benefited. 

Cost of outfit is paid for—for you—by the fuel 
Savings. Better read our booklet “ Heating 
Investments,” sent free. State kind and size of 
building to be heated. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Dept. 5 CHICAGO 


Wo ois ods cabs ols os abs ols ods ale al 

















OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS 


And Rustic Furniture, Hardy Flowers and 
Ferns, Cactus Dahlias. Send for catalogue. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES - BEVERLY, MASS, 
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LOGIC OF SEEDS 


All flowers have a language of their own 
that tells the story of the care exercised in 
propagating their ancestry and producing the 
seeds from which they grew. Flowers growr 
from Dreer’s Seeds tell their story by a vigorous 
growth, beauty and fidelity to type that is the 


logical expression of perfection in seed. 


DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK 


for 1906—FREE 


Makes the work of selection a pleasurable 
certainty. Contains 224 pages and de- 
seribes more than 7,000 varieties of the 
best flowers and vegetables. Over 1,000 
illustrationsincluding colored plates. 
It is an authority and reliable 
guide to the successful culture of 
flowers and vegetables. Sent 
free on application if this 
magazine is mentioned. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 














For the Protection and | 


Adornment of Lawns, Schools, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Cemetery Lots and pub- 
lic and private places generally, no fence can 
compare with the Hartman Steel Picket Fence. 
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for beauty and durability. The first fence we made 
was put up sixteen years ago and is in as good con- 
dition now as the day it was erected. The Hartman 
Fence protects and adorns a lawn without conceal- 
ing it. It can be erected upon uneven as well as 
level surfaces—on stone walls or wooden bases as 
wellasin the — No mechanical skill is required 
to erect it. All first-class dealers handle the Hartman 
Steel Pickef Fence. If yours doesn’t, write for illus- 
trated catalogue and prices to 


GLEN MFG. CO., 151 Mill St., Ellwood City, Pa. 
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A Hammock That’s Right 
The only hammock made that combines Quality, 
Durability and Beauty with Comfort. Can be 
used indoors or out. For further particulars 


write 
QUEEN HAMMOCK CO. 
185 W. North St. KALAMAZOO, MICH., U.S.A. 





























who loves them will begrudge the little trouble and 
trifling cost of a violet bed. A small stock of strong 
young plants, placed in good soil in May, in a par 
tially shaded position, will increase sufficiently dur 


ing the first season to supply a good-sized bed, yield- 


ing a wealth of blossoms the following summer. 
The double English violet is one of the 
factory varieties for the amateur to grow, being per- 
fectly hardy, a deep violet color, and most deli- 
ciously fragrant. It will thrive situation 
The pansy, in its infinite variety, is so popular that 
one need not dwell upon its charms, nor more than 
mention the forget-me-nots, which look so cheerful, 
and will bloom so long. The requirements of both 
forsuccessful culture are a moist, cool soil, protection 
from the noonday sun, and a frequent culling of 
the blossoms to prevent their going 
In this brief outline of garde: 
early spring, only a few of the best known plants 
have been mentioned. It is always the old-time 
favorites, the flowers that we are most familiar with, 
that we love the best. With their cultivation comes 
experience, and we soon find, to quote a we 


most satis 





to seed 





operations tor 








i nown 
authority, that “Gardening is more than the grow- 
ing of plants; it is the expression of desiré The 


flowers for which we have a special predilection will 
predominate. No two gardens are ever exactly 
alike, and no other work of our own hands will ex- 
press more definitely our own individuality 
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THE FERN ALLIES 


VERY owner of a fern garden must have 
often wished to add to the collection of ferns 
some of those interesti nts which are 
always to be found growing along with the 
ferns out of doors, and which in a general 

way are known to be obscurely related tothem. To 
most of us, however, these plants have been un 
known, and there has been no popular guide by 
which we might make their acquaintance. This 
lack has now been filled by Mz: M. Clute 
in a beautiful book entitled ‘The Fern Allies,’ 
recently published by the Frederick A. Stokes Com 
pany, New York. By the fern allies ar I 
varied and interesting plants as the Scouri 
and Horse-tails, the Club mosses and 

worts and Quillworts. In this book of nes 
hundred pages the author has treated the 























histories of these interesting plants in 
nating manner, and has made plain to th 
the surprising changes in their devel 
volume is illustrated with more 
fifty drawings by Ida Martin Clu 
especial mention for their technica! ¢ 
artistic excellence. 






THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROSE 


N arecent article upon the history of various 
flowers and fruits a writer in the English Illus 
trated Magazine says that the artificial cross 


fertilization of flowers is managed in the follow 
ing way: 

“ With a camel’s-hair brush the florist 
conveys the pollen from the stamens of ons 
the pistil of another, produced by a p! 
or a nearly allied species. These two | 
differ from one another in point of 


care fully 
yloom to 





int of the same 


ossoms will 








or coior 

the differences being selected combination by the 
florist in view of his past experience, or as a shrewd 
guess at what is likely to result in a striking or novel 
variety. He infects, as it were, the anticipated seed 
with the dual tendencies of the selected parent 
plants. 

“ Let us glance at a few of the triumphs which the 
hybridizer has thus achieved in the floral world 
The rose, the queen of flowers, has been under cul- 





tivation for so long a period, and outcome of 
such varied ancestry, that it is wellni 
to point to any existing species and say: This was 
the first parent of our modern rose. Yet it is certain 





n impossible 











18 
D.&C. 


Roses 
$1.00 


Fornearly fifty years we have 

made Kose growing a spe. 

cialty. With seventy green. 

houses and a stock of over one 

million plants, we may fairly 

claim to be the Leading Kose 

Growers of America. Once a 

gear we make this special offer of 

Our Great Trial Collection of 18 

BD. & C. Roses for 81.00. Sent by 

mail postpaid anywhere in theU nited 

States. Satisfaction and safe arrival 

gnaranteed. Each variety labeled, 

Superb, strong, hardy ever-blooming 

vis; no two alike. All on their own 

Will bloom continuously this 

The collection includes the famous 

Baby Rambler Rose that blooms every 

day in the year; Keystene, the only 

hardy ever-blooming Yellow Climbing 

Rose; also Pink Muman Cochet, the 

queen of all pink garden Roses. Orders 
booked for delivery when directed. 

If you mention this magazine when 

rdering, we will send you a return 

cents which we will accept as cash 

eorder. Free to all who ask for it, 

er ordering the above collection or not 

é annual edition of Our New Guide te Rose 

Culture for 1906 - the Leading Rose Cataloque of 

4 r. 116 8. Tells how to grow and describes 

es and all other flowers worth grow- 

Offers at lowest prices a complete list of Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds 


#A THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa, 
TO Greenhouses. Established 1550, 
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Eastern Nurseries 


M. M. DAWSON, Manager 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 





Vines & Herbaceous Plants 
oO Ff A & t K I N D S 





Write for catalogues and particulars 








Furniture, Carpets and Curtains. 








illustrating in colors and accurately 
ir splendid line of Lace Curtains, 


CURTAIN CATALOG 8 






s, Portieres and Curtain Novelties, sent 
where in the United States, free. It is the 

»st authority on curtain fashions and 
ws the advance styles at the lowest prices. 


We pay the freight and guarantee safe 
delivery of goods. Prompt shipment. 


U 


e also issue Furniture Catalog No. 8. 
ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Co. kansas City, Mo. 


The fen retail floors shown above, and large 
warehouse, are filled exclusively with Keith's 
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that the first roses were small five-petaled flowers 
nearly allied to, if not actually identical with, our 
English hedgerow briar. It must be admitted that 
some of the older forms of cultivated roses are heavy 
and inelegant, but during the last few years the 
efforts of growers have been diverted from the pro- 
duction of roses which are merely big to the estab- 
lishment of strains excelling in grace and beauty. 
As a triumph of rose culture, many of the recently 
produced tea-roses may be confidently advanced.” 


TWO USEFUL BOOKS 


T is significant of real progress in the new in- 
terest in the outdoor world that The McMillan 
Company has deemed it worth while to pub- 
lish in a most attractive form a book with the 
title, ““ How to Know Wild Fruits.” It was 

not so very long ago that Mrs. Dana’s - How to 
Knowthe Wild Flowers,” was the pioneer in a great 
series of books which helped the general public to 
an acquaintance with our native plants at their 
time of blossoming, but most of these books paid 
little attention to these plants at any other season. 
And it is significant of a desire for a fuller acquaint- 
ance with them that Mrs. Maud Gridley Peterson 
should have prepared the admirable volume with 
the title mentioned. In this book of nearly three 
hundred and fifty pages there are given excellent 
descriptions of nearly all the wild fruits of the fleshy 
type—those chiefly with bright colors, which 
doubtless were primarily intended to attract the 
attention of birds, but which also are likely to 
arouse the interest and curiosity of nature lovers 
abroad for a walk or ride. The illustrations are 
in black and white, from drawings by Mary Elisa- 
beth Herbert, with a beautiful frontispiece of the 
black alder well done in color. Under each 
species discussed there is given a brief description 
of the fruit, the leaves, the flowers, and generally 
a note upon the habitat or distribution. The 
book will be of great service, especially during 
the autumn and winter months, to the non-botan- 
ical observer who wishes to know by name the 
many sorts of wild fruits to be seen in such abun- 
dance on every trip out of doors. 

The hosts of readers who derived pleasure and 
instruction from Mrs. Ely’s “‘ Hardy Garden Book ”’ 
will open with eagerness her second volume, re- 
cently published by The McMillan Company, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Another Hardy Garden Book.’’ In the 
present volume especial attention is given to 
vegetables, fruits, and ornamental trees, the chap- 
ters forming the two first subjects being very help- 
ful to the home gardener. The chapter on Hardy 
Perennials is also of special interest, because it 
brings to one’s attention a number of plants which 
are not commonly grown. The illustrations in 
the book are chiefly from photographs, those 
made in the garden out of doors being much more 
successful than those of vases of flowers inside. 
The latter leave much to be desired, both in the 
selection of the jars that hold the flowers and in 
the technique of the photographs, for in a flower 
photograph to be reproduced in black and white 
one should always remember that the glorious 
color of the blossom, which makes the chief at- 
traction of the display, is to be lost, and the beauty 
of the result must depend chiefly upon the lines of 
composition and the rendering of light and shade. 
A glance at these pictures will at once show that 
there has been no adequate attempt to get success- 
ful results in either of these essentials. 

The fine spirit of the ideal gardener is well shown 
in the following paragraph from Mrs. Ely’s chapter 
on Perennials: 

“One can learn something from almost every 
garden, no matter how humble. In walking about 
a town or village I often pass a simple dooryard 
slowly two or three times and sometimes hang 
over a fence to see what is within. There may be 
plants which I do not know or a specimen of some 
variety brought to a finer degree of perfection than 
I have ever been able to attain with the same 
flowers. A good gardener, like a great painter 
or a fine musician, is always lenient with the fail- 
ures and shortcomings of the beginner. Know- 
ing too well his own trials andstruggles, he can sym- 
athize with and overlook the 'vistakes of others. 
t is well, therefore, never to look with a critical 
eye upon the weeds among another’s flowers lest 
you should some day become aware of those in 
your own garden.” ~ 








erkhey @ Gay 
Furniture Go. 
Grand Rapids Mich. 
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“FOREFATHER FURNITURE” 


is the reproduction by us of the furniture used by the forefathers. It embraces furniture whose origin 
extends over two full centuries of growth, beginning with the Dutch Island of Manhattan, the French 
Louisiana, the English plantations of Virginia, and the Puritan colonies of Massachusetts Bay. From 
these four varied sources of widely different character our Forefather Furniture has been evolved — 
and it comprises American and Dutch Colonial; Georgian, including Sheraton, Hepplewhite and Chip- 
pendale; and French Period furniture. 


Our Shop-Mark Guarantee There is no other furniture Fos wg that has the correctness 


and “old feeling” in it of our Forefather Furniture—none so well 
adapted to every taste and in such a wide range of patterns. 


It is the most economical to own, because it is the highest attainment in 
furniture making. 

Leading furniture dealers carry it in stock, or can procure it for you. 

It can be distinguished by the shop-mark, which is an inlay on every 
piece. 

Illustrations of Forefather Furniture will be mailed you promptly. 

Kindly address your request to Dept. E. 





for Furniture of Character. 











TH NEW HOLD-FAST 


CASEMENT ADJUSTER_ 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF THE 
CASEMENT WINDOW, 

WORKED ENTIRELY FROM INSIDE THE SCREEN. 
LOCKS SECURELY, CLOSED OR AT ANY ANGLE. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE. PUT IN ANY OLD 
HOUSE WITHOUT DISTURBING TRIM. 
CASEMENTS ARE THE IDEAL WINDOWS FoR 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 
OUR"HOOK-FAST"LOCKS ARE THE PROPER 
FASTENINGS FOR COLD WEATHER .« 

OUR BOOKLET TELLS A LOT ABOUT CASEMENTS. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO, 
17 VAN BUREN STREET: + - -CHICAGO- 
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The Wax with a Guarantee 


Beautifies with a rich, subdued lustre which 
no other finish can produce, Will not show 
scratches; will not flake in cold or become 
sticky in hot weather. Inexpensive, easy to 
apply. Comes in one, two, four and eight 
pound cans, 50c. per Ib. If you cannot get it 
from your local dealer, write to us. 


If you have never tried Old English Floor = ont will for- 
ward us the name of your dealer, we will ry y A LIBERAL 
SAMP’ » all charges prepaid, Try it 


Every Householder Should mena Our Book 
**Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors’’ 
It is an authority on the care of floors, woodwork and 
furniture, and will be mailed free with our question blank. 
“his filled out will bring you an answer to your particular 
floor problems. We margatee our finishes to give entire 
satisfaction when u s directed. 


A. S. BOYLE & ya Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Largest exclusive manufacturers of Floor Wax in the world A 


Bf) BULBS 


25 Cents. 

Will grow in the 
house or out of 
doors. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Gladiolus, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, Tuberoses, 
Begonia, Jonquils, 
Daffodils, Chinese 
Lily, Dewey Lily 
Gloxinia, Lilies of 
| the Valley—all postpaid, 25c. in stamps 
/orcoin. Asa preminm with these Bulbs we will send 
FREE a big collection of flower seeds—over 200 kinds. 


| HILLSIDE NURSERY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. | 















































Kiln Dried and Pulver- 

eep anhnure ized. Best known ferti- 

lizer for lawn or garden, 

Large barrei full (more than 4 wagon loads of ordinary 
manure) freight prepaid east of Denver $4.00. No weeds. No 
odor. Dormant Sod Co. 24Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





Ceilings leaky ? 
EILINGS and Walls of plaster offer 
Practically no protection against 
Water or Fire; they also crack and fall 
very easily; dangerous, unsanitary, un- 
sightly and expensive to repair. 


Northrop Steel 
Ceilings and Walls 


never leak, crack or fall, give real 
Protection against fire, dirt and ver- 
min, last as long as the house and 
never need any repairs. 

They wear longer, look better, 
and cost less than Plaster, Wood or 
anything else. 

Sold by local dealers everywhere. 
If building or remodeling—or, if 

fepairs are needed—write for 

Booklet, “Plaster, Wood—or 

Metal?”’ and Catalog i!lustrat- 

ing designs suitable for every 

purpose 


Northrop, Coburn & Dodge Co. 
42 Cherry St., New York 











The Stoves Franklin Made 








EOPLE still call him Frank! » Philoso 
her, for the sake of the ration, but 
e was little of a phliosopher in the modern 

sense. On the cont was an 
especially hard-headed cal man who 





understood equally well nature an: man nature 

He knew all that anybody ! 
heat, combustion and the theory 
He knew his countrymen also, 
that he could no more persuade them opt closed 
stoves than he could satisfy their demand for com 
fort with open fireplaces. He devised, therefore, 
not so much a new form of stove as a new system of 
heat ng. 

If America to-day in convenient and efi 
stoves and furnaces altogether « 
countries of the world, she does s 
other inventors have developed his ideas. Yet the 
so-called Franklin stove of commerce has no more to 
do with Beniamin Franklin than wit! 

aparte. Franklin’sstove, the P! 
as he called it — the old phil LOst | I ( € 
alliteration as well as the rest of us—was a stove 
without a stovepipe. It stood everywhere clear of 
the wall and connected with the chimney 
through its bottom. It had no legs, but rested 
on the hearth, a portion of which had to be r 
moved to make flues. 

The smoke of the fire, 
ing directly into the chimney went along the top of 
the stove, then down again and under 
down draught was one unique feature; anothe 
that, between the two passages at t! ck of the 
fire, was the air box, into which sh air enti a 
from beneath the hearth through a pipe opening out 
of doors. This air, after becoming warmed, passed 
into the room through holes near op of th 
stove. 

There was also a movable fron lasa 
blower; or, the back damper being shut, converted 
the fireplace into a closed stoy I or wat 
it was used it allowed the gases f1 th es 
cape up the chimney only after t! id I 
in contact with thin plates of m und had parted 
with all their available heat. 

The Philadelphia fireplace, says the New Yor 
Sun, is the great-grandfather of all A iting 
apparatus. The principle of 1 ( t ap 
pears in most parlor stoves. T! en 
larged and furnished with a d 
of the cooking range. 

Most important of all, the Phi place 
set up in the cellar and conne 1 the rooms 
above becomes a hot-air furnac J lealers and 
collectors of antiquities hav: bo 
its soul goes marching on. 

Franklin, therefore, made the firs e: the 
first stove, that is to sav, which s re 
than an iron box with a door at nd 
pipe at the other. His was th st heating appa 
ratus not built permanently in ng whicl 
brought in cold air from outsid ed n pas 
sage by the waste heat of the es r Ss and 
passed it on to the apartmen i the { 
tical contrivance of any kind flown draught 

Franklin himself a year or tw f tl evi 
lution took up a een which h 3s apparently 
the first man to attack, but which has not ¢ ve 
been satisfactorily solved. Th 7 h al 
stoves is that the fresh coal has put top, 
where it blankets the fire and distils up the chimney 
without burning, instead of under: t should 
Franklin overcame this difficult 

While he was in France he used a g 
fires of soft coal, in which the bars surrounded the 
fire above and below and formed a sort of basket 
The whole thing was mounted like a s¢ rht, 
that the philosopher could turn it flat side up to heat 
his tea; or as he sat negotiating treaties, could point 
it at the cold place in his back 

Franklin’s other device was still mors 
He ran his fire continually upsid 
and the air were supplied above 
downward through the fire, the burning 
the bottom and the flames streame 
Nothing therefore could go 
burned. 

The single limitation of the device is well stated 
in the inventor’s ownjwords: ‘ * * * the studious 
man who is much in his chamber and has pleasure in 
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J can obtain G.-W. “* Elastic’ Book Cases fitted with 
bevel ate lass, leaded lass or plain glass doors, and 
i s cr plain ends. 
ally no limit to the varied and artistic ar- 
can be male with these units, which embody 
terial, finish and mechanical construction. 
ts controlled by our non-binding door eqr alizer, 
rm priceseverywhere. Obtainable from authorized 
early one thousand cities. Where not repre- 
ship on approval, freight paid. 


for 3 


catalogue 105 


The Globe Wernicke Co 
CINCINNATI, 
anch Stores—New York, Boston, Chicago, 

















WICKE 


ae. 


OVER FIFTY YEARS of 
square deuling entitles the 
dealer to the consideration 
of all who buy is sort of 
goods. Keliability and re. 
sponalbility choule always 
count. Our specialty is and 
always hasbeen selling direct 
to the planter, whe thusgets 
the best and pays but one 
rofit. Everything of the 
eat for Orchard, Vineyard, 
Lawn, Park, Street, Garden 
and Greenhouse.  Rarest 
new and choicest old. We 
i by mall postpaid Seeds, Planta, Vines, Bulbs, 
. , te., and guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 
z by express or freight. An elegant 168. 
‘ italogue I REE. Send for_it and see what 
. » little money. You will be inter- 
extraordinary cheap offers of over half a 
i ck e collections, in seeda, plants, roses, 
2 years, 44 greenhouses, 1200 acres. 
f HE STORRS & HARHISON CO., 
Box 120, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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Gloss White JAP-A-LAC Applied toa 
Re CHAIR 


mel finish. A bright colored ribbon 
es an attractive piece of furniture fit for 
e house. For sale by all paint dealers. 


e white er 


for r card showing thirteen colors, and in- 
ng the many uses for JAP-A-LA( 





: ecp JAP-A-LAC, send 
1d 7 er cost of mailing, iB 
la j RE E Sample (quarter | 
ry 


vy point in the United States. 













o 
Address Dept. 6-F 
Rock kefeller Bldg 
LEVELAND, OHO 
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managing his own fire, will soon find this a machine 
most comfortable and delightful. To others who 
jeave their fires to the care of ignorant servants I do 
not recommend it. They will with difficulty acquire 
the knowledge necessary, and will#make frequent 
blunders that will fill your room with smoke. It is 
therefore by no means fit for common use in families. 

The stove was probably the most nearly perfect 
apparatus ever contrived for burning any sort of fuel, 
but it required a Fellow of the Royal Society to run 
it, Nevertheless, there is an idea here that some- 
body should be able to work out. 


The Bitter Wail of 
the House-painter 


UST let me say a few plain words to you folks 
who are building houses. Pretty soon but 
not as soon as you expect, oh, not by a long 
shot! — you ’ll be getting through with the car- 

nter and the plasterer and the plumber 
and then you'll be calling me in. I know what 
you'll want of me. You'll want me to cover up 
all the faults of the otherchaps. That ’s what you 
think a coat of paint is for. know you. 

The carpenter, he thinks the same; he ’ll bang 
holes in your new plaster, and say, ‘‘ Of course the 
painter can make that all right.” The plasterer, he ’ll 
scratch and spot your woodwork, and expect my 
varnish to fix it up fine and dandy; the plumber 
well, you know what plumbers are. They have n’t 
any more conscience about other mechanics’ work 
than they have about the bills they send you. But 
if your paint cracks or your varnish peels, you ‘ll 
blame me; you won’t blame the fellows that left 
things in such bad shape I could n’t make a good 
job of it. 

Take the plasterer’s work, just for a starter. 
Maybe you don’t know how much wet there is in 
plaster, and how it stays by it even after every- 
thing seems good and dry. And maybe you don’t 
realize that the kiln-dried lumber they use nowadays 
sucks up moisture like a sponge. If you get your 
trim up before the last coat of plaster is done there 
will be stains in the wood that I can’t remove nor 
vet cover over without more trouble than I ought 
to be put to. 

Says you, “ Them plasterers has kept you long 
enough, and now the carpenters has got to hurry 
the woodwork in, whether the plaster is dry or not.”’ 
All right; only just you let me first put a coat of 
rough paint on the back of the trim. Or, if it is 
to be finished natural, let me go over it with oil 
or shellac. That will make your wood waterproof, 
and it won’t absorb no moisture out of the wet 
plaster. Then, when the time comes I can go 
ahead, all hunkydory. 

There’s the carpenters’ too. If vou could teach 
them to be careful with the moldings and trim, 
not bruise them or dent them with their hammers, 


it ud be just so much trouble saved to your 
pamier. And not only trouble; all the trouble 
in the world won’t remove their tool-marks; in 


fact, they ‘ll show up plainer than ever after the 
aint is on, especially if you have a gloss finish. 

hose carpenters, too, had ought to leave me a clean 
room to work in. Shavings and sawdust and chips 
and dirt sticks to paint. Even after they ’ve left 
it what they call clean, I’ll likely have to sweep 
after them, and dust off the trim and sandpaper 
off the marks of their pencils and their dirty fingers, 
and putty up nall-hales or cracks. You have to 
be a lot more careful with inside painting than 
with outside. 

Next thing I’d like to do would be to give the 
entire woodwork a light coat of pure grain alcohol 
shellac. It will fill in the knots and soft places 
in the wood so that the paint will dry alike all 
over. A first-class liquid filler is even better, but 
a cheap liquid filler or one of them varnishes 
adulterated with rosin is pretty sure to make yellow 
Spots or blisters. If you want to economize, a 
thin size of hot glue makes a finish that wears 
tolerable well with only a few coats of paint. Only 
your painter has to be careful in putting it on; 
if it goes on too thick, or if it is let to cool any, it 
won’t soak into the grain of the wood; it will only 
lie on the surface and make the paint crack off. 














your car with 






























Without it you never know 
your exact speed —and the 
temptation to go a little faster 
and a little faster is almost irre- 
sistible—you know how it is. 
And you know, too, what hap- 
pens to you and your party when 
you /hink you are going 8 miles 
an hour and the Policeman's 
stop watch says 15. 

Don't guess yourself into 
trouble—KNOW and keep out 

























































































| Flexible of it. The Warner Auto-Meter is 
| Driving your salvation. 

< ter ol And it’s your ONLY salvation. _ 
} ye Because the Warner Auto-Meter is 
| Wheel. the only speed indicator which is sen- 








sitive enough to be absolutely and 

unfailingly accurate at speeds under 

10 miles an hour. 

Because it’s the only one which 
works perfectly in all positions and at 
all angles, on rough roads or smooth, 
up hill or down. 

Because it’s the only one which 
changes with the sfeed alone and in 
which the indicator does not dance back 
and forth from the jar of the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is the only speed in- 
dicator which is actuated by the same fixed, un- 
changeable Magnetism which makes the Mariner's 
Compass reliable FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can use Magnetism to determine the 
speed of an Automobile, though it’s the only positive 
and sure way. Because there is just one way in 
which Magnetism can successfully be used for this 
purpose and we have Patented that way. 

There is nothing about the Warner Auto-Meter 
which can give out, or wear out, or get out of adjust- 
ment. It is the only speed-indicator made without 
cams, plates or levers, and in which there is mo fric- 
tion. Friction wears away the cams and levers in 
other speed indicators, which are necessarily so small 
that 72-1000 of an inch wear will throw out the read- 
ing from one fo five miles per hour. 
























































































































































The Warner Instrument Co., 












Avoid a Trip to the 
Police Court 


The fine amounts to little—it’s the hours of delay, the 
inconvenience and possible humiliation for you and 
for those in your company that try the patience and 
spoil the pleasure of the whole trip, 

All this can positively be avoided by equipping 







The Warner 
Auto-Meter 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


This little instrument always /e//s the truth. 
ters with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY from ¥ mile to 60 
miles per hour. 


It regis- 
It attaches to any Automobile made. 


One Warner Auto-Meter will last a life- 
time. Itis as sensitive as a Compass and 
as Solid as a Rok. Otherwise it couldn’t 
stand our severe service-test, which is equiv- 
alent to a trip of 

160,000 Miles at 50 Miles per Hour on 

Granite Pavements Riding Solid Tires. 

The practical Warner Testing Machine is 
shown in Fig.l. The wheel connection of 
the Auto-Meter is attached to a shaft running 








Figure 1 


200 revolutions per minute. Across this shaft 
lies a plank which is hinged at one end and 
has the Auto-Meter attached to the other. 
3razed to the shaft is a knob of steel, which 
at every revolution ““‘bumps” the plank, giv- 
ing tothe Auto-Meter 200 shocks per minute 
while itis showing a speed of 50 miles per hour. 
Each one of these shocks is more severe 
than would be suffered in an entire season's 
riding. After running 10 hours a day for 
THREE MONTHS, actual tests show the 
Auto-Meter to be recording the speed with 
the same accuracy as at first within 1-1000 
of 1%, or less than 6 inches per mile. 
No other Speed Indicator on Earth could 
Stand this Test. 
This is why we sell each Auto-Meter ona 
10 YEARS GUARANTEE 
and why we gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
(which has not been injured by accident) if 
the Magnet (the HEART ofthe instrument)is 
less accurate than 1-10 of l¢ after 10 years use. 
We will gladly tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument if you will write us, 
If you write TODAY we will send you 
something every motorist will prize—our 
Free Book—**Auto Pointers.’ 


121 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.) 








cent). 


economical. 








Light-Houses 


On the coasts of the United States are all painted chiefly with OXIDE OF ZINC (75 per 
If such paint is the only kind that will stand sea exposure in all climates, will it 
not still better stand the milder exposure on an ordinary dwelling? 
paints are all based largely on OXIDE OF ZINC, which makes them beautiful, durable, 


High-grade prepared 


FREE: Our Practical Pamphlets: **The Paint Question.” “Paints in Architecture,” “Specifications for Archi- 
tects,” “Paint: Why, How and When,” and “French Government Decrees. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of manufacturers of high-grade zinc paints will be sent on application. 
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Beautify4 


© yourrHome 





or Decorating 


you probably realize that 
inthe modern house the 
woodwork is an import- 





key-note of successful color schemes. 


to those using our productions. 


York office will bring a prompt reply. 


book of 25 pages, 8% x 11 inches, on house decoration 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO. 


27 Dearborn Ave., 


Chicago New York 





ant feature; its color and finish are often made the 


Margaret Greenleaf of New York, the widelyknown 
writer and practical Decorator, is now a permanent 
member of our Staff in charge of the Decorative 
Department. She will, upon request, furnish to our 
patrons full color schemes for a single room or an 
entire building; also panels showing the exquisite 
wood finishes we supply, and if desired will make 
purchases of wall coverings, draperies, rugs, fur- 
niture, etc., and all without any charge whatever 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf at our New 
Send ten 
cents for a copy of the new edition of the Home 
Ideal by Margaret Greenleaf, a profusely illustrated 


22 Vesey St., 


, ESTABLISHED 1865 sia 
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} High-Grade Flower Seeds. 


20 "105 


KINDS. NDS. Kinps, 4 
> Bat. Button, 10 Poppy, 18 Portulaca, 20 4 
> 10-Weeks Stock, 5 Candytuft, 10 Marigold, 13 ¢ 
Eschseholtzia, 6 Aster, 16 Pansy, 10 4 

Sweet Alyssum, i 12 Sweet Peas. 
> Sweet Willam, 8 Balsam, 12 Pinks, 10 , 
4 





Larkspur, 6 Petunia, 10 
Nasturtium,10 Calliopsis, 8 
Sweet ‘Mignonette. 

All of the above sent to ¢ 
any address, post-paid, for 4 
1@¢. silver or six two-cent 
stamps. As a premium and 
to introduce our seeds into 4 
every household, we will also ¢ 
send a collection of fine 
beautiful bulbs FREE ¢ 
with Catalogue. 4 

Somerville Nursery, 4 
SomMERVILLE, - Mass. 4 
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PACKAGES 
eee SEEDS 


Martha Washington 
Collection 
40 KINDS 10 
ony 1UC, 
of Aster, Balsam, 
Pansy, Sweet Pea, 
Pink, Salvia, Phlox 
Myosotis, Cosmos, 
Verbena, Petunia, 
Nasturtium, p< mong 
Vine, Heliothrope, 


Mignonette, with 
he following Bulbs 
FREE: One 


Lily (as above). 

] , 1 Freesias, 1 
. , 1 Gladiolus. 
All of the above 
sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents in coin or 
stamps. Order early. 
Avoid the rush. 


MYSTIC VALLEY SEED CO., Medford, Mass. 




















expert sanitarians wherever known. 


Write for Booklet G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 





Sudbury Bldg. 
Boston, Mass 


—Pure Water— 


Impure water is fatal to health. It vulgarizes the table. It is 
made pure, sparkling and absolutely safe, by the NAIAD FILTER 
—a filter new in principle, of moderate cost, and endorsed by 











Now about your paint. Two coats ought to be 
enough where there has been sizing, though of 
course three is better. A good many specifications 
call’ for ‘‘ pure white lead and linseed-oil to tints, 
as directed,” but so much linseed-oil will turn 
white paint yellow, and blue paint green before 
long. ver notice how yellow the woodwork grows 
in an old-fashioned white-painted parlor where 
they keep the blinds down? That’s what linseed 
oil does. No, sir. The first coat had ought to 
be thinned with about equal proportions of oil 
and turpentine. Some painters kes to add about 
half a pint of hard-drying varnish (pure copal 
varnish, neither rosin nor damar, mind you) to 
the gallon of thinners. For the last coat the 
thinners has got to be mixed different, according 
as you want a gloss finish, an egg-shell gloss, or 
a flat finish; four gallons of linseed oil to one quart 
of turpentine is a good rule for the first, a gallon of 
oil to two gallons of turpentine for the second, and 
a half gallon of oil to two and a half gallons of 
turpentine for the third. 

f your painter knows his business, he will rub 
the priming coat out with pound brushes and us‘ 
chisel-point varnish-brushes for the last coat, so 
as to make a smooth finish. If there are three 
coats, the second had better have an egg-shell gloss 
Each coat ought to be thoroughly sandpapered 
or gone over with steel wool ; 

What I have been saying is about painting over 
a sizing. If no sizing has been used, you will need 
one more coat of paint. For 
thinner would be five or six g 
to two gallons of turpentine with a hundred pounds 
of ure white lead. If the work is to be finished 
with a gloss, use more oil and less turpentine 
Whatever you do, don’t make the mistake of using 
second-grade leads or ocher. When the 
is badly discolored, use enough pure lampblack 
with pure white lead to make the priming coat 
a very light gray; the next coats must | 
whatever tint is required. 

I have only told about painting the woodwork 
white, because it is just the Xt: 
used, except that the white lead or zinc white has 
to be tinted as required with pure tinting colors 
And I have n’t told about driers, because a different 
amount will have to be added to the paint accord 
ing to the temperature. A pure t 
drier is the best. ‘ail 
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THE SEED CATALOGUE — 


While gardens still deserted lis 
And wintry are the meads 
There comes that fascinating boo! 

The catalogue of seeds 
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Irp ntine japan 
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Each flower has its picture 

In beauty, bloom, and ea 
They surely follow mankir 

And all looked pleasant | lease 


But no, one human vanity 
They put hehind them far 

For none of them would fain appear 
Much younger than they aré 








In fact, ’tis quite the opposit 
We find with tears of rage 
That not a blessed one of then 
Attains the picture age 


McLandburgh Wilson, in the New ¥ Sun 


First Tramp— A dog came up t 
wot was so tame dat he eat out of my hand Sec 
ond Tramp— I met a dog de other day wot eat out 
of my leg.’”’—Chicago Journa 


- . 1 

Tommy was absent from school for one entiré 
day.” But he brought a note of excuse the next 
morning, which would prove that he had been di 


tained at home legitimately I 
hardly that of a feminine hand 
peared to have been written laboriously 
more, the penmanship seemed to be 

familiar to his teacher. The note read as follows 
“Dear TEACHER: Pleese excuse Tomy for not 
comeing to scool yestidy, he couldn’t come. I tore 
my pants. Yours trulev, Mrs. MULLIGAN.’ Arqo- 
naut. 
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Address 









1 convince you in 


wish to receive a copy of the book mentioned in 
rtisement, write your name and address in the 
space above, tear off this corner and mail to 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Co, 
Ltd., Dept. A133" 

Battle Creek, 

Mich, 





1. of the value to YOU of ou 
new book, “THE BATTLE CREEK 
* you would be glad to pay $10.00 





is valuable because it shows you how to be 

y without taking drugs or medicines 

you, however, is the price of astamp—we send 
ttainment or retention of your own good health— 

g i health of those dear to you —is wortha postal, 
ne today (or use above coupon) and we will for- 
k promptly. 

t obligate yourself in any way by answering this 
t. Yon are neither required to buy anything 

romise anything. Al! we ask is that you read the 





b 


w you can live, in your own home, without dis- 

r daily routine in any way, asane, healthful lite— 

hat has restored thousands to health at the famous 
ek >anitarium. 

w recognized that nine-tenths of all diseases are 
vy Improper diet 

lisease; and you eat health. It is all in the 





j 


ds. “The Battle Creek Idea” will tell you how 
right, so as to get and keep good health. 

th is worth having, the book is worth asking for 
idress The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., 
Ltd., Dept.Al32, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PRICE CUT IN HALF 








Review of Reviews 
Cosmopolitan 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The House Beautiful 


Regular 
Price 


$7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR A LIMITED TIME $3.50 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
mew and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
rande for your magazine reading now 





Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 














Vapor Vacuum 
System of Heating 


nbodies all of the advantages 


The Gorton 


the Vapor, Vacuum and the 
t Water Systems of heating 


h none of their disadvantages 








Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
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| Collectors’ 








Interests 





Old Glass 


HE attention of American collectors is turn- 

ing more and more to old glassware. 

Recent interest has been stimulated by two 

notable books upon the subject and by 

several important china sales which have 
included a number of beautiful glass specimens. 

Mention has been made in our columns of the 
difficulties which beset glass-collecting; the dis- 
couragements connected with the pursuit. For 
many years, dealers paid scant attention to old glass 
and when the tardy demand came, little was to be 
found outside of private eabinets. These treasured 
pieces were mostly heirlooms and were not for sale. 

In England, the gentle art of glass-collecting has 
long been pursued. — In the old count ry, preference 
has been given to wine-glasses, and the distinctions 
carefully made between “ baluster ” stems, “ air- 
twist’ stems, ‘‘ cut’ stems, etc. Many English 
collectors classify their specimens by the stems 
rather than the bowls; for stems have been found 
more easy of identification and to be more closely 
allied to definite periods. To the English mind the 
wine-glass takes first rank, then the goblet, and next 
the decanter. ‘‘ Tumbler ”’ is a word seldom found 
in the English collector’s vocabulary. He will show 
vou his toddy-glasses, similar in design to those 
shown in our illustration. These capacious articles 
are really the parent of our ugly every-day tumblers. 

Old engraved toddy-glasses are highly prized in 
America, but opportunities to buy them are extreme- 
ly searce. Glass-collecting in this country naturally 
divides itself into several verv broad classifications. 
Tableware, as exemplified in goblets and wine- 
glasses; decanters in varving forms; ‘‘flatware,’’ as 
depicted in sauce-dishes, butter-plates, and other 
glass relics of fifty or sixty years ago; and bottles 
bottles of all kinds and descriptions. 

To the collector with glass proclivities but some- 
what slender pocket-book, bottles are unreservedly 
recommended. They can be as expensive or in- 
expensive, as one chooses. A goodly sum may be 
expended upon an “ historical’”’ bottlea ; trifle will 
purchase something quite as charming, but lacking 
the portrait or the motto which makes the other so 
valuable. 

Mr. Alexander Drake, whose many-sided collection 
includes glassware, metals and porcelains, is an 
enthusiastic lover of bottles. His collection embraces 
rare foreign examples, as well as more plebeian 
American examples. 

Emma Carleton, the author, whose collection is 
smaller than Mr. Drake’s, but, in its way quite as 
poetic. has treated the subject of bottle 
collecting with rare discrimination. 





Engraved Toddy Glasses 


“In the whole field of what are undeservedly 
regarded as fads”’ says Mrs. Carleton, “ there is 
probably no interest more unusual, and in the eye 
of superficial inspection more unwarranted, than 
the quest known as ‘bottle collecting.’ Strange to say 
too, there are partial participants in this fascinating 
pursuit who do understand or sympathize with the 
enthusiasm of those more absorbed devotees who 
eagerly strive to master all the degrees. 

‘All true lovers of form and color, however, must 
meet on common ground, and admit that, viewed 
from the most serious and studious standpoint, 
the bottle merely as a creative achievement— is 


entitled to high artistic rank. Surely no emanation 
from the brain of man is nearer pure poetry in 
structure than these same breath-born glass-bubbles 
named bottles. That the bottle, as an object for 
special appreciation and admiration, has been so 
long ignored is doubtless due to the fact that it has 
hitherto stood almost entirely for utility, and has 





Old Bottles with Gold Decoration 


been largely devoted to man’s prosaic needs in health 
and out of health. But the bottle is coming to its 
own, and bottle-collectors are confident in their 
belief and earnest in their testimony. 

“Of first interest to those whose collections are 
devoted to American antiquities stand the histori- 
cal flasks and bottles; curious old designs in glass- 
ware, which in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, were issued in illustration of important 
national events, as well as in tribute to personages of 
national distinction at that period. 

“Setting aside what may be termed the inten- 
tionally artistic bottle, the high-class Venetian, 
Bohemian and French object of art, the inadvertent- 
ly artistic bottle seems to have a choicer joy to the 
eye. This tall clear glass cone of American manu- 
facture repeats the outlines of an ancient Venetian 
water-bottle, minus the exquisite decoration of pond- 
lilies and lily-pads. Crackle-ware bottles in clear 
glass and golden amber, and stately old bits of 
lovely Bohemian glassware are now and then, in 
most prosaic surroundings, discovered by fortunate 
collectors. Many American bottles of purely com- 
mercial attention, half a century old, have interest 
and charm. Of these are the old golden, red, or 
brown-amber log-cabin bottles — pioneer tributes, 
and the numberless barrel bottles; these latter — 
bad in artistic suggestion — are yet comfortable in 
outline, and abound in thrifty homely early Ameri- 
ean suggestion. Older than these, no doubt, are the 
long amber ear-of-corn bottles and the opalescent 
BunkerHill Monument flasks. 

“Flasks, old and new, are the most picturesque 
expositions of the mind of man compound in glass; a 
collection devoted entirely to flasks would soon fill a 
cabinet with beautiful and curious bottles. In a 
dozen only, picked up haphazard, are as many 





VERDICT 


OF LEADING 


ARCHITECTS 





as 


The following comments are a 
few out of hundreds by the lead- 
ing Architects all over the coun-~ 
try upon 


UNIQUE 
STAINED 
FINISH 





*“‘Compared with other methods of treating woods, 
we consider the results shown in these panels 
vastly superior to anytning we have seen."’ 

**Very, very good. You will hear from us just as 
soon as we are ready. Let me have your speci- 
fications.’’ 

“I like them immensely. There should be a large 
field for these."’ 


‘“‘They are all good. There are many places where 
these Tones could be used with stunning effect."’ 

‘“*These Niagara Tones appeal to me as an Archi- 
tect. The grays are the best I have seen. They 
are fine and I think you will find a large market 
for them."’ 

‘*I think these are very pretty. This is splendid, 
These gray Tones cannot be improved upon.’’ 

**Something the people will take to with ¢-sat 
avidity.”’ 


“Beautiful! Does it appeal to me? Very much 
indeed.”’ , 

**I think the field here a good one for your treat- 
ment of woods, It is splendid.’’ 

‘These will prove a great success, We have tried 
to get these Tones but have not been able to. 
They cannot be equalled. This is a splendid 
collection of samples.”’ 

‘*The effects of your method of treatment are very 
pleasing.’’ 

‘These grays are fine, I like your Stains. I have 
never seen anything finer."’ 

‘“*They appeal to me asanarchitect. All your sam- 
ples are splendid.’ 

‘*I am glad to see these Tones. They are very fine. 
I have not seen any as good.’"’ . 

‘*Your samples are beautiful. I have never seen any 
as good."’ 

**Miraculous! Your grays are simply miraculous. 
I like them.”’ 

“That is splendid. These Tones are very hand- 
some. The best I have seen. Yours is a fine 
line of goods.”’ 





If you intend building or re-decorating, permit us to 
send you a sample panel. For two cents each we 
will send as many as you may desire. If your dealer 
does not sell our goods, 


SEND US HIS NAME 











CHICAGO 
VARNISH 
COMPANY 


27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 
22 Vesey Street, New York 
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3 Add fhe Last Touch of* 


Refinement to the Modern Home 


Baths & One-Piece Lavatories ae 


¥ 
. 


LY 


The charm of a dainty bedroom is greatly enhanced by the installa- 
tion of a “Staxdard” Porcelain Enameled One-Piece Lavatory. Its grace- 
fulness of design, its snowy lustrous whiteness, and its absolute 
freedom from crevices where dust and dirt can lodge, make it 
infinitely more sanitary and attractive than the old time washstand. 
With a bedroom so equipped the occupant is to a great degree 
independent of the bathroom. The cost is moderate—the comfort 
value enormous. v 


Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” shows many beautiful Lavatory designs suitable f 
with prices in detail. It also tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and illus 


‘ 








ng specimens, ranging from a tiny flat 
t flask pressed in flashing diamond pattern 
tly quart object of neatly woven basket 
\nother curious old quart flask, unidenti. 
t, bears heavy arabesques, suggestive of 


5 


iron-work; the sides of the flask are 
corrugated, and the blue-green glass, crude 
points to the era of early American 


ture 


true bottle-lover, everything relative to 
is of interest, and the American student 
ng and beautiful bottle shapes, antique 
, foreign or native, will find pleasure in 
that molding bottles, or pressing glass in 
iolds, is believed to be entirely of American 
Crude forms in molded glass were made in 
ntry during the first quarter of the nine 
entury; but in 1826 Mr. Enoch Robinson 
mploy of the New England Glass Company. 
took out letters-patent for the invention 09 
which furniture-knobs, door-handles, 


be made of pressed glass. 


und originality of this patent were fully 

i closely contested lawsuit in Philadelphia, 
ugainst powerful firms of glass-makers jn 
rhe first glass salt-stands were molded 
Robinson in 1827, as well as various other 
for table use, and from that time the inven- 
onsidered established as of general 
Boston pressed glass to the value of 

1 pounds sterling was taken to London 
here it excited much interest and sold 
It was, however, as late as 1837 before 
vessels ‘for the table, the toilet, the 
ibinets of the curious,’ were fashioned 


ressing process 


he ordinary bottle, considered as a 

r serious study, becomes the bottle ex- 
vy. Each single specimen, each new acqui- 
is thought on excursions which bestow 
pleasure; and, viewed as arranged in 
ets, or on shelves against sunlit windows, 
llectively opens a yet broader and deep- 
tistie delight. Color loves company 

of translucence and tint in glass- 

ide effective in the high lights and 
refractions and reflections of a 

as in a beautiful stained-glass 


;—“How are you getting along with 
ow?” Mrs. Gayboy—Splendidly. 
them a present of the house, and now 


i with them.”—Town Topics. 





and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail 
hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful hooklet ever issued o 
contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect 





The ABOVE “Anona ” Lavatory. Plate P-520 can be purchased from any plumber 
proximating $54.50—not counting freight, labor or piping. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘* Green and Gold" guarantee lab und has « 
trade-marb “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the y tt. it isnot “Standard” 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. S. Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
London, England. 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 











Historic Styles in Furniture 120862100 wesissoo || 


Price $1.60 net; postage 14 cts. 








“COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES,” 1906 





Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces the publication of an entirely 
new edition of “‘ Colonial Houses ” for 1g06. It contains floor plans, 
descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design, 
in clearness, and in its value to al] who intend to build a beautiful 
home, it is unlike any other publication. 

Price of new 1906 edition of ‘* Colonial Houses’’ by 
express prepaid $2.00 


A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1906 edition, 
together with a selection ofthe most ttractive houses from all previous 


issues of ** Colonial Houses,” has been prepared. Price by express = iggy ite 
prepaid. $5.00. Address : = 
E. S. CHILD, Architect, 60 New Street, Room 20, New York City 








**BRIAR CLIFF” 
HAND MADE FURNITURE 





make high grade hand made furniture, very dura- 


re) 


particularly pleasing because of the superior ex- 
f its design and workmanship. Our product is 


perior to the ordinary factory made furniture, and 


commissions for supplying furniture to homes, 


clubs, schools and country houses. 


or suggestion promptly executed. 


THE CRAFT SETTLEMENT SHOP 


ining-on-Hudson - - New York 
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St. Patrick’s Day Par- 
ties 
THE PIG IN THE PARLOR 


GAME that breaks the ice of a St. Patrick’s 

Day party is similar to the familiar donkey 

arty. A large picture of a pig, tailless, is 

astened against the wall and each guest 

blindfolded endeavors to pin a tail on! in 

the proper place. Another way of doing where the 

hostess had to depend upon home-made apparatus 

was to draw the pig upon a blackboard, and give 

each guest a piece of chalk to add the tail. A small 

prize is given to the most successful contestant. A 

money-box in the form of a pig would be a good 

prize. Every prize for a St. Patrick’s Day party 

should be distinctly Irish. Where a green rosette or 

a little Irish flag is not sufficient, let it be a bog- 

wood ornament, a piece of Belleek china, Irish 
crocheted lace, a book of Irish poems or tales. 


HAVE YOU THE GAELIC? 


Provide your guests with paper and pencils 
Dictate the following Irish words. When they have 
written these down, bid them write the English 
meaning opposite each. Allow fifteen minutes. 
Then bid them exchange papers so that each may 
correct another person’s, and read out the correct 
definitions. Give asmall prize for the person having 
the best answers: 

Mavourneen (darling); aroon (dear); colleen 
(girl); gossoon (lad); spalpeen (rascal); usquebaugh 
(whisky); crowder (fiddler); shillalah (stick); bawn 
(fair); dhu (dark); banshee (ghost); poteen (drink); 
dudeen (pipe). 


KISSING THE BLARNEY STONE 

A good-sized stone, ten inches long if possible, 
must be provided, washed clean and brought with 
pomp, on acushion or on a silver salver, and pre- 
sented to the host. The person presenting it may 
explain the game in some such way as this: 

“I am ordered to deliver to you this real genuine, 
unadulterated and strictly fresh Blarney stone. I 
am ordered to kiss it and give it to you,"expressing 
my candid opinion of you. You will do the same in 
handing it to some one else.” 

The, messenger then kisses the stone, bows and 
makes the most flattering speech he can think of. 
For instance: ‘‘ This is a swate stone, mavourneen. 
and a nate stone and a moighty foine gift from ould 
Ireland. But after it passes through your white 
hands it will be swater and nater than ever.”’ The 
hostess then must kiss the stone and flatter the 
person to whom she gives it, and so on. As only 
truthful lips gain power from the Blarney stone, any 
one who fails to pay a florid compliment should be 
banished from the circle as dishonest. The game 
ends when the stone is brought to some person for 
the second time. 


WHAT FAMOUS IRISHMAN SAID THIS? 


Another paper and pencil game. Read a quo- 
tation from an Irish author and give your guests a 
few minutes in which to guess his name. It will 
save time to have them write simply: ‘‘ Number 
One” and then the name of the author. After a 
brief pause give them quotation number two in the 
same way, and so on. Twelve should be enough, 
but the list may be indefinitely extended. In 
those given here, Moore, John Bovle O'Reilly, F. P. 
Dunne and many other noted Irish authors are not 
included. 

“Whoever could make two ears of corn,or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of ground where 
only one grew before, would deserve better of man- 
kind, and do more essential service to humanity 
than the whole race of politicians.” — Swift. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
— Goldsmith. 
March to the battle-field, 
The foe is now before us: 
Each heart is freedom’s shield, 
And heaven is shining o’er us. 
-B. E. O’ Meara. 
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Decorate Your Walls With Alabastine 


You can make your home more cheerful and attractive by economically tinting 
your walls with Alabastine, in colors which harmonize with your furnishings. 

Alabastine is more hygienic than either wall-paper (applied with paste), or kal- 
somine (that is stuck on with glue), because Alabastine is a pure mineral product which 
hardens on the wall after application, making a durable, artistic and sanitary finish. 

When your walls are finished with Alabastine, there is nothing 
on the walls to poison the atmosphere, to breed disease germs or to 
invite insects. Daintiness and cleanliness are combined in Alabastine. 









. . 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 
is less expensive than other wall finishes, because it is easily applied, 
lasts longer, and new tints can be used without the necessity of wash- 
ing off the old. Any one can use Alabastine at very modest cost, by 
simply mixing it with gear, cold water and applying with a brush. 
Sold everywhere in 5 lb. packages, 5Uc for white and 55c for tints. 


Ask Your Dealer To Show You The Alabastine Prize Designs 


These prize designs for parlors, libraries, living rooms, dining rooms, 
kitchens, sleeping rooms, bath rooms, etc,, give many suggestions for 
home furnishings as well as for wall decorations. 

Send us 10 cents for our handsome Book of Color Plans, showing 
beautiful interiors in the Alabastine tints, telling how you can alabastine 
your home, and what it will cost. We will arrange to supply you with 
Alabastine ourselves, if your dealer does not have it. Send 10 cents 
to-day and learn all about Alabastine before you decorate your home. 


The Alabastine Company 
910 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich., or 110 Water St., New York City. 

















FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
yo > te of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
ress: 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 























EVERYONE WANTS A HOME, and wants it to be as Beautiful, Comfortable, 
Well Pianned and Well Built as can be had forthe money. Such houses | 
show in my Books of Designs, or make speciaily TO YOUR ORDER and, 
SATISFACTION. I have been called a Mind Keader in this line. 

Book of Bungalows. Keady in March. Price by mail, $2.00 

New Picturesque Cottages, Containing Original and Beautiful Designs 
for Suburban Homes, from $2,800 to $6.000 ‘rice by mail, $1.00. 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 3. Designs for Stone, Shingle and 
Rustic Summer Cottages and Bungalows. Price by mail, $1.00. 

For Complete, Clear Drawings and Definite Specifieations, Original and Artistic Interior 
and Exterior Effects, BUY MY PI 


ANS 
E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINEST-> | 
“STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Connecting at New Orkeans with the 
~ = : =) F RRs 

et) =ILLINOISCENTRALE.R 
—— fast trains from Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati y) 
and Louisville. The boat service is the new j 

gant, electric-lighted, nineteen-knot tw 
OCEAN-LINER PRINCE ARTHUR “0 

leaving New Orleans every Wednesday ait 
arriving at Havana by sunrise Frida i ng ‘) 
Connections from Chicago and St. Lo uis by 

a once-a-week steamship train, running direct to the boat side. 
A. H. HANSON, P. T. M. Chicago S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
A 


a ee eae ROSE AS A HEDGE. 
hardy and beautiful rose blooms abundantly every year 500 roses on one bush, 
ceeds everywhere. It is especially desirable for bedding, for the rose hedge or as ac 
en is complete pwithout this rose which endures more neglect than ar 
ana’ is + troubled by insects.. Price of Live-Forever Rose; 2 year bushes, 2c each, 12 
50 for $7.50. Price of 1 year bushes by mail post-paid for hedges, 10c each, 12’for $1.00, 50 f 
TREES FOR SALE All of eS pest Bs varieties of fruit trees, small fruit plants and é 
true to irect from grower and save 35 Bree ent. Green’s 
New Illustrated Catalog, ‘also 1 7 co} py of Green ’s Big Fruit Grower Magazine e ost 
ecard for them today. dress, GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
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Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 





Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and mod press of the United States on any particular subject ? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 








**The House Beautiful’’ 9 is a magazine 


how to derive «he most artist 
with the least money. It rey 
quiries, telling you what wil! 
your house. We appreciate sugges t any 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas 
us at your pleasure. 


ic a itifu tects, 

















your close attention. 
If you have any problem to solve, we are willing to assist and will 


155 Milk Street, corner of Broad, 





Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, 


WRITE US, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUES 


The Shady Hill Nursery Company 


TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


in close practical touch with larg i n all 
parts of the country enables f 
Grounds and Gardens, our spe g g 
gestions for the improvement 
and saving. We study to meet 
of each place, and supply both! 
economical manner. 
Our practical suggestions e 
portion of your place, with a g 
write us and we will help you. 
We send men of experien 
to advise upon every leadi ju 
Formal and Old-fashioned Garden 
scape work, we give close and 
to many hundreds of private 
United States. 
Our Nurseries are among the 
and we ask but one reasonable pr 


Oo 


We offer every known hardy form of Trees, 
Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs, Etc., t 
be glad to have you write us. 

- - Boston, Mass. 
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- Wellington. 
however, a limit at which forbearance 
1 virtue. — Burke. 


hey gazed and still the wonder grew, 
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ull head could carry all he knew 


— Goldsmith, 
iss is good, and a lass is good, 
d a pipe to smoke in cold weather; 


I ij is good, and the people are good, 
. we’re all good fellows together 
- John 0’ Keeje, 
fears to speak of Ninety-eight? 
at the name? 
wards mock the patriot’s fate, 
10 hangs his head for shame? 
- John K. Ingram, 
ume’s eternal camping ground 
ir silent tents are spread, 
rv guards with solemn round 
bivouae of the dead. 
- T heodore ‘)’ Hara. 
whether on the scaffold high 
the battle’s van, 
ttest place where man can die 
where he dies for man! 
— Michael J. Barry, 
ld talk of nothing but high life, and high- 
anv. with other fashionable topics, such 
taste, Shakespeare, and the musical 
Ismiih 
as an allegory on the banks of the 


blushes 


PATRICK’S DAY LUNCHEON 


itations went out on those green 
irds which are put upon the market 
before St. Patrick’s day. They 


Mrs. J. C. Donaldson requests the 
asure of your company at a St. Pat- 
at half after one on Saturday, 
nt th. Please bring all your Trish 
ds, and blarney with you. 18 East 


cards were exceedingly pretty: little 
shape of golden harps whereon the 
was lettered in green; inside also in 
paint was this stanza: 
irp that onee through Tara’s halls 
l of music shed, 
ids you to our friendly walls 
break with us our bread. 
name-cards, there stood at each place, 
1 tiny sample flask of emerald-hued 
price ten cents). Ribbon stream- 
hese, on which were lettered: 
ou in St. Patrick’s own vintage.” 
olives, green bonbons gave further 
in’s own color. In the center of 
a small colored statue of a bishop in 
This was rented for the occasion 
ecclesiastical shops which are to 
ery city large enough to contain 
Catholics. What especial sainted 
as inte ended for, no one knew, but his 
ird, his rich cope, his pastoral crook, 
. made him an ideal St. Patrick. 
volently in the center of the table, 
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Every one knows how the good saint 
out of Ireland. Irish flags, with “‘ Erin 
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AN IRISH MUSICAL 


N Irish musical was given in a drawing- 

room prettily decorated with the green 

flag of Erin, and the dainty programmes 

were on paperstamped with shamrocks. 

On one small table stood a harp formed 
of lilies of the valley, and on another a bowl 
containing what was said to be genuine Irish punch 
from an old recipe. The special feature of the 
occasion was a fiddler (or crowder, to use the 
Irish word) dressed in costume, who played many old 
Irish jigs and tunes with great spirit. A baritone 
and a soprano soloist gave the songs. The pro 
gramme will show in about what order: 

St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning. 

Kathleen Mavourneen. 

The Minstrel Boy. 

Garryowen. 

Kitty of Coleraine. 

Cruiskeen Lawn. 

The Wearing of the Green. 

Aileen Aroon. 

The Low-backed Car. 

Believe me, if all those Endearing Young Charms. 

The Little Red Fox. 

The refreshments served after the musical were 
creamed chicken, served in green paper cases; 
a salad of celery and apples, served in large green 
apples; ice-cream in the form of shamrocks, and 
cakes with green icing. 


A BON-MOT BY GILBERT 


W. S. Gilbert, the dramatist and wit, was lunch- 
ing at a country club when he found himself sur- 
rounded by six or seven clergymen who had been on 
a motor tour of the country thereabout. Pretty 
soon the author of the ‘‘ Mikado” was drawn into 
conversation. When his identity was known, one 
of the clergymen asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt “ in 
such grave and reverend company.” “ Like a lion 
in a den of Daniels,” was the reply.—Ex 
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40 BULBS, 25 Cents. 
For in or out of doors growing Gloxinia, Begonia, Iris, 
Scilla, Tuberoses, Jonquils, Daffodils, Oxalis, Freesia, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Japen Lily, Snowdrops, 
Narcissus, Allium, Chionodoxa, Paconia, ‘or 25c., 
stamps or coin, we will send this magnificent collection 
of bulbs, and also as a premium a fine 

collection of flower seeds, 250 varieties, 

Order to-day .and he sure to get them intime for planting. 


WOODLAWN NURSERY, MALDEN, MASS. 











GOLDEN YELLOW 
ALLA LILY, 5 Bulbs. 


acs0 


Asters, Balsam, Canna, 
Calliopsis, Nasturtium, 
Morning Glory, Pansy, 
Larkspur, Jobs Tears, 
Poppy, Golden Glow, 
Snapdragons, Cosmos, 
Pink, Zinnia, Verbenia, 
Monkey Plant, Sweet 
Rocket, Primrose, Ice 
Plant, Petunia, Castor 
Oil Beans, Portulaca, 
Candytuft, Sweet Peas, 


CHAMPION 
BULBS. 

The Summer Hyacinth, 
Golden Lily, Humming 
Bird, Gladiolus, Giant 
Tuberose, Baby Breath 
Oxalis, all this beauti- 
ful collection of seeds 
and bulbs on)¢ 10c. in 
silver or 5 2-c. stampsto 
pay the cost for packing and postage. Order quick 
and be sure of this grand offer—only 10 cents. 


CHARLESTOWN NURSERY, - CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 











































Model H, 
30 h. p. Touring Car, 
$2,500, f. 0. b. Detroit. 
(not including lamps) 





Four-Cylinder Perfection 


It is concentration of effort that has made the Cadillac what it is. 
For five years its makers—the master designers and motor builders 
of America—have focused their endeavors upon a single object—to 
produce a faultless motor car. A consummation of these efforts is 
found in the magnificent line of 1906 cars, notable among which are 
the four-cylindertypes. These models embody every point of excel- 
lence thus far found in any of the high-priced cars, either of American 
or foreign make. When you remember the remarkable efficiency of 
the famous Cadillac single-cylinder engine, and consider this 
same principle embodied in quadruple form, you 
will gain a slight idea of the serviceable- 
ness of these powerful four- 
cylinder models 










of the 

D the many improve- 
ments is an automatic governor 
which limits the speed of the engine 
when the latter is disconnected, eliminating 
vibration and saving much fuel and energy. Another is 
the mechanically operated oil feed (found on all Cadillac models) 
which supplies oil to the engine in accordance with its speed, 
keeping it always in a state of perfect lubrication. Transmission 
is of the exclusive Cadillac planetary type with specially cut and 
hardened gears. The bodies are of unusual elegance, and luxuri- 
ously appointed. Wheel base of model H (30 h. p.) 100 inches; 
Model L (40 h. p.) 110 inches. Practically noiseless; comfortable 

and easy-riding as a Pullman coach. 
. Let us send address of nearest dealer and our finely illustrated catalog AJ which 
will tell you more about the 1906 Cadillacs. Acar to suit any purse, any requirement. 












Model K, 10 h. p. Runaboat, $750. Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500. All prices 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $950. Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750. f. o. b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 





If the one to the right let us tell you how easily it is done in 
aft thousands of homes by the use of 


GRIPPIN’S FLOOR CRACK FILLER and FINISHES, 


Our improved method of finishing 
all floors. Sanitary, simple and 
inexpensive. Skilled labor is not 
necessary. 


BEFORE TREATMENT 


WHICH FLOOR DO YOU PREFER? 








CLIK 





Write NO W for descriptive matter to 
GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. 1 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 

AFTER TREATMENT 
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THE PRIZE GARDENS OF 1905 
GROWN MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT'S biavik 22 


“The Seeds That Keep Faith With You” 


FIRST PRIZE $20 Was given Mrs. Geo. W. Crane, of 833 Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas, for the finest lawn and flowers 

grown from Miss Lippincott seeds in 1905. She spent less than $5 to produce such results—the beautiful 
Salvia hedge is alone worth five times that amount. As her home occupies the most prominent residence lot in town, facing the State House 
Park, this beautiful lawn has naturally attracted much attention. Mrs. Crane has always found my seeds free germinaters, resulting in 
flowers much healthier than the average, due to my always providing fresh seeds. 





Elizabeth George Tanner Ibion, Pa., was awarded 
Ave., Chicago, was awarded one of the fifteen "7 arded of nd} another of the £ $1 prizes. Tt 
$1 prizes. With less than a dollar's outlay, she | pri .. This wealth of bloom was| ful lawn and 
transformed a back yard, with soil none too i worth of seeds without the} duced by a t 
tich, into this bower of beauty, andhas brought | ai use. The picture, she writes} terrace is at ¢ 
pleasure to many an invalid with its treasures. the flowers justice. in six weeks it ¥ 


beauti 





I show above four of the 28 prize gardens grown with my seeds in the season of 1905. It would be a pleasure to reprod 
illustrations of all, but I can give only the names of the successful competitors: 
$20.00 MRS. G. W. CRANE, Topeka, Kansas 
$10.00 Mrs. G. W. Moul: - - - Athol, Mass. $5.00 Mrs. L. D. Toliver 
$10.00 ThomasLord - - w Haven, Mo. $5.00 Miss Louise Stake  - 
! . i poria, Kans. $2.50 Mrs. Jas. V. Cushing 
Waucoma, lowa $2.50 Ralph B. Preison = - 
$5.00 Mrs. E. E. Hefflefinge Harrisburg, Pa. $2.50 Mrs. Jacob Crosmer 
$5.00 J. Wm. Eckhardt - - Baltimore, Md. $2.50 Jno. P. Calvin - 


The names of the fifteen one dollar prize winners will be furnished if requested. The same prizes will be given this season. 


Time To Think About Your Lawn 


The rarest flowers and plants, the most sightly beds lose much of their charm — : 
unless surrounded by stretches of soft velvety turf. A beautiful lawn itself is ’ 

enough to make a home attractive. If you are making a new lawn this 

spring or reseeding the old, you want my famous Lawn Grass Seed—a careful 

mixture of various grasses best adapted to produce a permanent satisfying turf. 


Per quart, 25 cents; two quarts, 45 cents; peck, $1.15; bushel, $4.00. 
Peck or bushel by express at purchaser's expense. A bushel will seed 
one fourth acre and other ities in like " April first is the 

best time to make lawn—be prepared. 


FREE—“‘Floral Culture,” my 14th Annual Catalog, with its great 
list of rare seed bargains and details of $100 prize offer for 1906. 
All FREE for the asking. Write me today—not tomorrow. 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 


Pioneer Seedswoman of America 
704 10th Street, South, 33 83 Mi i: 




















Are you going to build? 


I’ you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House BeauTirut will 

enable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House 
BeauTiruL—because, as one said: 





“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that I am proud of, and they have an eye for the practical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. 1 only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” 
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The Garden Calendar 
for March 


THE START WITH THE VEGp. 
TABLES 


\RCH is a most important month go far 
\ us success or failure in the vegetable 
garden is concerned. A selection of 
h the best varieties should be carefully 
made and the seeds planted early, 4 

en acold frame, will be of great help in 

s started, but, in the absence of these 
be done in the house by a judicious yge 

gardens. The following suggestions 
to mind some details of the seasons work: 


SEEDS TO SOW INDOORS 


Cabbage plants are easily started inside, 

f trouble being a tendency to become spind- 

e there is not an abundance of light and 
fransplant into small pots, or the paper 

ffered, or into shallow boxes. Early § { 

ngstadt, Early Summer, are good early var 


If a hot-bed is available it is worth while 
celery plants early. Golden Self 
¢ and Boston Market are standard sorts, 
» Plant — With a hot-bed these can be succegs- 
tarted. New York Improved Large Purple 
nt variety. 
Time may be gained by starting lettuce 
transplanting when the ground can be 
Big Boston and New York or Wonder- 
two good sorts. 
Chis excellent vegetable when started out- 
loes not become available until rather late in 
I Try starting a few seeds in pots to 
the garden later. 
It is especially desirable that this slow- 
plant should be started inside early. 
Moss Curled is a standard variety. — 
Radishes bear transplanting well and are 
mproved by the process Seed sown 
vo weeks before the ground outside is ready 
eld plants for this purpose. Early Scarlet 
French Breakfast and {Vood’s Early Frame 
rts of the three principal types. 
It is essential that tomatoes get an 
Earliana, Dwarf Champion, Stone and 
are good varieties. 
If you have space try starting a box of 
edlings to get seedlings for transplanting. 
an interesting experiment and should give 


SEEDS TO SOW OUTDOORS 


ll] worth while to start the seeds of several 
urdy vegetables out of doors as soon as the 
can be worked to advantage. Among the 
les which are sufficiently hardy for the pur- 

he following: Beets, cabbage, carrots, 

ions, parsley, parsnip, pea (especially the 

seeded varieties like Alaska), radish, salsify, 
und turnip. 


FORCING EASTER LILIES 


unnouncement from the Department of 


ture at Washington states that a hybrid 
lately been developed which promises to 
lecided acquisition. A year or so ago 


was imported from the Philippines a lily 
ke the common Easter lily in appearance 
i, although it had only one or two blossoms 
talk, developed very rapidly, maturing in two 
ree months after planting. A cross between 
pecies and the common Easter lily has re 
1 in a hybrid which is said to bear as many 
; as the Bermuda lily, and which will develop 
considerably shorter period. Such a plant 
be of great value to florists and amateur 

r lovers. 
like to have a small piece of ice,” said the 
nare in Hades. ‘“ No, sir,” replied Satat; 
>is your god. You can have all the money 
want, but nothingelse.” “ Well, then,” retorted 
millionare, “ let me have a cool million.”— Zs. 
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4 Jet your valuable furs and clothing hang around TIGER SKINS GAME HEADS 
atl cane to moths—put them in a an eee ——" | 
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Red Cedar Chest 


The Piedmont Cedar Chest gives as absolute protection from 

ves of moths anda ] injurious insects, as would cold storage. 

oe oS eearls equals in a year the price of achest. W ill last a lifetime 
—— articles sweet, clean, fresh and ready for immed*tte us 

and ie Piedmont, with its delicious, enduring cedar odor, is beth 
dust and moth proof. Made in several sizes, of fragrant : 

Southern Red Cedar, and fitted with handsome trimmings. 


A Beautiful Wedding or Birthday Gift 


You run no risk, if you are not perfectly 
tistied with the chest, return it in five 
= at our expense and get your money 
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. are shipped direct from factory to your 
home, freight prepaid. 

Write for b wklet with full infor- 
mation and spr cial factory prices. 


dmont Furniture Co. 
oon x. Statesville, N.C. 
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F. C. JONES, 


176 FEDERAL STREET - - 
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= SPECIAL MOTH 
PROOF FURS 
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| Za LEOPARD SKIN f 

| -— (average 7% feet) 

| vey London quotation £1 
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The "Best" Tonic 


When you are nervous, sleepless or fagged 
out, try a small glass of Pabst Extract, morn- 
ing, noon and night. It will aid your digestion, 
steady your nerves, bring you refreshing sleep 
and build you up physically. 

25 Cents at all druggists. 

Insist upon the original. 


Pabst Extract Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Importer 
BOSTON. MASS. 


¢ 





“What a man your father is!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Fogle, looking up from the letter in her hand. “He 
says he has bought a French clock, and shall bring 
it home with him. What will it be good for, except 
as an ornament? None of us can tell the time by 


very next visitor’s day I'll go 


it, unless you can, Edith. You know something 
about French, don’t you?”—Boston Transcript. 


The Suitor (a few years hence)—“ Darling, on the 





your father for his consent!”’ The Frenzied Fin- 
ancier’s Daughter —‘‘ Oh, promise me you won't, 
George dear! Why, that would shatter all our 
hopes of father’s sentence ever being commuted for 


to Sing Sing and ask good behavior!””—Puck. 











THE FENCE ORNAMENTAL 


The 
Wheelock Hower-rea curs 


Lawn Fence 








The latest and most practical method and that which 
makes the strongest and most durable fence is by using 
large wires without tw sting or bending in any way to 
weaken them, fastening the strands together at inter- 
secting points by locking clamps, as employed in the 
making of the WHEELOCK FENCE. 


The Wheelock Trellis 


May be arranged into arches and other forms simple or 
highly ornamental. Ideal for all running vines. 
Prices, per lineal foot: 13 in. wide, 10c. 
19 in. wide, 12c. 
Wheelock Flower-bed Guard 
(pat'd 
Unobtrusively protects gardens, lawns, cemetery lots, 
etc. It is easily set up. Will last a lifetime. Easily 
removed. Galvanized after weaving and guaranteed 
rust proof. 





The 


Prices, per lineal foot: 16 in. high, 10c. 
2 in. high, 12c. 


Ghe Wheelock Fence for Lawns, etc. 


Either of galvanized wire or galvanized after weaving. 
We manufacture and erect the best, most practical, and 
neatest ornamental wire fence made. Prices for material 
complete or for fence erected upon receipt of diagram 
giving all dimensions. The only fence guaranteed rust 
proof, 


New Lawn Guard 


12 inches and 18 inches high, with posts. 

















SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


If your Dealer doesn’t carry this line, send his name and an order 
direct to us. 























A Monthly Magazine Devoted 
to the Uses of Cement. 


@ Within fifteen years the production of portland 
cement in this country has increased from a third of 
a million tothirty-two million barrels—an increase of 
g600 per cent. 

@ This wonderful growth of the cement industry is 
the result of the continual discoveries of the uses of 
concrete—one-sixth to one-ninth part of which con- 
sists of cement—as a building material. 

@ This magazine describes the latest uses of con- 
crete in the construction of factories, office build- 
ings, power houses, dams, dwellings and all other _ 
structural work. “ 
@It exploits its economyin costs, its permanen- 

cy of construction, and the most approved 
methods and machinery for handling it. 


H. B. 
BRUCE 
& BANNING 


;2 Broadway 
New York 


@ Fill out the attached coupon with your name and 
address, enclose $1.00, and the Cement Age will 
be sent to you for one year. 

Enclesed find $1.00, for which 


enter my subscription for one 
LESLEY year from date. 
Cc. Zz. 


Edited by 
ROBERT W. 


Associate Am, Soc. 





Ww R I G H T Ww I R E Cc O Published by ; Stn 
73 HAMMOND STREET - - - WORCESTER, MASS. BRUCE & BANNING — ddress 
. a 
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are fitted 
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ables 


Hastings Pedestal 
Dining Tables 


Made in 100 different styles have gone into 
forty thousand American Dining-rooms in 
five years and are giving satisfac- - 
tion in every one of them :;—a record 


not equalled by any other factory in 
the world. 

This wonderful success is a guarantee to 
every buyer of a dining table of the superior 
quality of Hastings Tables and as we use the 


only satisfactory pedestal lock made (The Ty- 
den Lock), we can guarantee that our tables 


will never spread at top or bottom. 

If your dealer guards your best interest, he 
will confirm our statement that the Tyden Lock 
is the only satisfactory pedestal lock made. No 


pedestal dining-table is complete without it. 
We have just issued a neat booklet, * Table 
Talk,’ showing some of the latest designs g 
in Dining-Tables, which we will be pleased to 

send upon request. 

HASTINGS TABLE CO. 
Dept. H. Hastings. Mich. 

The only factory in the world devoted exclusively to the man- 

ufacture of Pedestal Dining Tables. 





















































See how it 


This Table is not 
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fitted with Tyden Lock 
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LEADING MAGAZINES AT HALF PRICE 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WE ARE ABLE TO OFFER 
Regular SPECIAL PRICE 


ice 
Woman’s Home Companion { for a 


The House Beautiful | $7. 00 Limited Time 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for new and renewal subsc: 
Arrange for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Republic Building, 





Review of Reviews ) 
Cosmopolitan \ 


Chicago 











SHE 





dby Riter 
> bea poet.’ 
or imprisonment, 


= ve always thought it would be 
Editor—“ It certainly should 
or both.” Philadelphig 





akes a lot of patience to run an automobile. 

” asked the man. “ Yes, lots of 

nts, ’’replied the doctor; ‘ at I’ve got ’em.” 
rs Statesman. 


not 


‘T want a hs at, but it must be in the 


Staule 

stvle.”’ ‘oe —‘* Kindly take a chair, 
1, and wait a few minutes; the fashion is just 
ing.”’— Washington Star. 


My dear,” said the professor, “1 fear that our 
ris adulterating his wares.”’ ‘“ Oh, impossible.” 
I certainly find traces of milk in this 


id hyde.’ — Philadelphia Bulletin. 


old man, there was a time 

1 pre mised to share your last dollar with 

Richley—“ That’s all right; I haven't got 
to it vet.’-—Catholic Standard and Times. 


rughs—‘ Say, 





“Going! Going! Gone! Here, sir, 
Great bargain, sir. The frame alone 
rth the price.”’ Connoisseur (ripping out the 

The frame was what I wanted.”—New 
eRty 
in restaurant) —‘‘Waiter, I wish you 


bring me a medium-done porterhouse steak 


ered in mushrooms.” 
ter (to cook) —‘“‘Choke one with the toad- 
VM lwaukee Sentinel. 
re occurred on premises rented by Jews in 
ion. The circumstances were somewhat sus- 


us, al nd an agent of the insurance company was 

to investigate. He interviewed the senior part- 
und also the junior partner, as to the probable 
of the fire. This was his report: “TI find 
the senior partner thinks it was caused by an 

light on the second floor; the junior partner 
s it was caused by an ines andesce nt light on the 
loor, but my opinion is that it was caused by 
raelite the basement!”’ 





The Jarvie Candlesticks 


May Be 





Found in the Following Shops 


,OSTON : Society of Arts and Crafts, 9 Park Street. 
NEW YORK: James McCreery and Company. 
ROOKL . mi Ye Handicrafters, 192 Schermerhorn 


HIl ADE L PHL A: Daedalus Arts and Crafts Guild, 
237 South Eleventh Street. 

UFFAI O: The Gedge sem 438 Virginia Street. 
rICA, N. Y.: John L. 
HE Nec T 4m N. ¥.: ,% ‘Brown & Son. 

OMERSET, : L.M. Phillips. 

ASHING tON: D. C.: Miss Jane Bartlett, 1114 H 
Street, N. 
EXINGTON, KY.: Arts and Crafts Shop, 417 W. 
Third Street. A 
AINT LOUIS: Miss Louise Garden, 3604 Washing- 
ton Street 
DIANAPOLIS: L.S. Ayres & Company. 

I PRING FIELD, IL L.: Robert H. Lord. 

OCKFORD, ILL.: Ye Gifte Shoppe. 

A GRANGE, IL ft. The Harwyn Shop 

1INNEAPOLIS: The Handicraft Guild, "926 Second 

Avenue South. 
ANSAS CITY: Sw an Fine Art Company. 
ASADENA, CAL. aaa Grace Nicholson, 46 Los 
Robles Aven 


AN FRANCISC O: Paul Elder & Company. 





« Numerous reproductions and imitations 
Jarvie Candlesticks are being made 
Those wishing the genuine are 
make sure . 


f the 
id sold. 


quested to 


hat each stick bears the 
gnature (2 
The Jarvie Shop 


8 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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A MESSAGE of | 
FRAGRANCE 


MROM the heart of 
the flowers... 
SYLVAN VIO- 
LET SOAP bears 
the faint, sweet 
perfume of Springtime violets. 
The Soap with a Sentiment. | 
Delightful, refreshing . . . A’ 
fine toilet requisite. SYL-| 
VAN TOILET SOAP is 
obtainable in the following | 
odors: 


Violet, Rose, Carnation, Lilac, Clematis or Helio- | 
trope, at all drug stores. 10c the cake. The 
box of three cakes 25c. 

















Prepared by ARMOUR & COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Toilet Soaps, Chicago, New York, | 
London, Paris. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best Furniture Book 
CALLED 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 
BY MAIL $1.74 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BLDG, CHICAGO. 


























FINELY POLISHED 


PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
> THICK OR THIN 


Bes arid in ong FLOORS 
Btocks 


carpets. 
fm leading cities. 


Prices and Catalog of Designs Free 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO.. Mfrs. INDIANAPOLIS, IND 












THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


offers to its regular sub- 
scribers the services of 
expert decorators and con- 
noisseurs of china, furni- 
ture, silverware, etc. 

They will be glad to 
answer enquiries, give 
advice or expert opinion, 
free of charge. 

















R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 














Your Friends and Your Table 


All who delight in giving original entertainments and little artistic surprises should learn how to use 
Dennison’s Crepe Papers. This wonderful paper, in every color and hue is the very embodiment of art and 
from a few rolls can be created a veritable fairyland of enchantment. Many are the good-times that owe their 
delightfulness to the beautiful decorations, festoons, favors and table embellishing, that is easily wrought from 


emnisonds Crefe “Pafeer 


It is the ‘‘art simple,’ costs very little and requires no experience whatever to design and fashion 
countless ornamentations that invest a social affair with the air of charming originality. Dennison’s 
Crepe Paper is the only paper of suitable quality and the right texture for art purposes. 


Demnionds Crepe Paper Napkins 

The latest designs are superbin color effect. They take the place of linen at informal parties. They are 
dainty, serviceable and inexpensive. Napkins in special designs for special occasions—Flags for patriotic 
holidays, lily and orchid for Easter. Holly and poinsettia for Christmas, Hearts for St. Valertine’s, Masonic, 
Delf and many others. 


“ap 4 Books 
. 1 ie 
ie io 















Of Your Dealer 
or From Us 
Art and Decoration—Tells and 
f illustrates how to make everything 
hai : with Dennison’s Crepe Papers. 
a . Book—Showing in color 
=>} * wm this season’s designs. 
3 | Se \g@rese Decorated Crepe Paper—Repre- 
~ \GtSe senting the newest color creations in 
ot this exquisite material. 
Passe-Partout Book—Full instructions, with 
illustrations, for artistic Picture Framing. 
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If your dealer does not keep Dennison’s Goods 
write to us and we will see that you get what you 
want. Address Dept. ‘‘15’’ at our nearest store. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, 26 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK, 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO, 128 Franklin St. 
ST. LOUIS, 413 North 4th St. 





‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Tue HovusE BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribers 





Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States and Canada ; to 
foreign countries comprised in the Postal Union, 


until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is, 
however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 





$2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to “ Herbert S. 
Stone.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the 
old and new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Com- 
pany and its branches. 


scription has expired. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsible 
for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, but 
uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second- 
class matter. 

Copyright 1906, by Herbert S. Stone. Trade- 
mark registered. All rights reserved. 


HERBERT S. STONE, Republic Building, Chicago 
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“Rigs that Run” ' 
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Type XVI 32-36 Actual H. P. $2,500. 


The crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. A car 
that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 


It is the dependable car of the season—easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 
powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing your car. It will pay you. 
MOTOR—Four cylinder vertical, under hood, water cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H. P. 
TRANSMISSION—Sliding type, three speeds forward and reverse. A\ll shifts made with one lever. 


CONTROL—New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle control placed 
conveniently under steering gear. 


DRIVE—Bevel gear. 

BRAKES—Three, will hold car on any grade. Two controlled by feet, one by lever at side of car. 
WHEEL BASE—110 inches. 

SPEED—4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. 

FRAME—Pressed Steel. 

Carries five passengers comfortably, beautifully finished, luxuriously upholstered. Fully equipped, $2,500. 


Our type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4 cylinder, water cooled, 30-40 Actual H. P. 104 inch wheel 
base. Is a beauty. Price, $2,200. 


Write to-day for new illustrated descriptive catalog giving full details of both types and mention edition H. 
It pays to own a St. Louis—‘ Rigs that Run.” 


ST. LOUIS MOTOR CAR CO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Sales Representatives in the Leading Cities 


General Sales Offices 1229-1231 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


er 

















